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The Promotion of Peace 


JUSTIN MCGRATH 


O human effort could be more in harmony with Chris- 
N tian teaching than the promotion of peace. Jesus 
Christ was the Prince of Peace. His coming was 
heralded by angels singing, “Glory be to God in the highest; 
and on earth peace to men of good will,” and when the 
Apostles assembled with Him at the Last Supper, His part- 
ing words to them were: “My peace I give unto you.” 


There is a Christian responsibility, therefore, to strive for 
peace. It was a sense of this responsibility which led to the 
formation in Washington last Fall of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace. The Executive Committee of this 
Association met recently at the National Capital and formu- 
lated a program for the annual meeting of the Association 
which is to be held immediately after Easter. When the 
Association meets in the Spring it will receive a report of 
international ethics, prepared by a committee of which the 
Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Director of the Department of Social Action of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, is chairman; a report 
on the methods of furthering peace, prepared by a committee 
headed by Dr. Charles G. Fenwick of Bryn Mawr, and a 
report on the causes of war, prepared by a committee of which 
Prof. Parker T. Moon of Columbia is chairman. 
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Constructive efforts on the part of Catholics in the cause 
of peace certainly are deserving of encouragement. There 
could be no greater service to humanity than protection 
against the scourge of war. If Catholics can devise any plan 
that will be effective even in minimizing the chances of war, 
undoubtedly they will add greatly to the glory and prestige 
of the Church, and they will deserve the gratitude of their 
fellowmen of whatever creed. 

Ever since I attended the Paris Peace Conference as the 
representative of the most widely read chain of American 
newspapers, viewed the war-devastated regions of France 
from Calais to Verdun, and later watched and reported the 
fight over the Peace Treaty in the United States Senate, I have 
given much thought to the subject of world peace and the 
means by which it might best be dependably assured. 

The treaty negotiated by President Wilson and his aides, 
which, if ratified, would have made the United States a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations, failed because it was too radical 
a departure from American tradition to win the support of 
the American people. But at least it is to Mr. Wilson’s 
credit that he made a constructive effort to achieve world 
peace. The criticism of the opposition, on the other hand, 
was destructive. The Lodge reservations, whether or not 
intentionally designed to take all of the vitality out of the 
Peace Treaty of Mr. Wilson, would have brought about that 
result if they had been adopted. Personally, I doubt if the 
Senators who advocated those reservations ever entertained 
any sincere expectation that they would be acceptable either 
to Mr. Wilson or to the League of Nations. When the Treaty 
failed the Senators who proposed the entrance of the United 
States into the League under Mr. Wilson’s plan appeared to 
be quite satisfied again to intrust the safety of the United States 
and the peace of the world to the old diplomacy which had 
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plunged the world into the worst disaster in history. At least 
it may be truly said that they preferred to continue the old 
diplomacy rather than contract any new European alliances 
which they considered entangling. They were untroubled by 
the thought that such an attitude of negation might be inviting 
another and perhaps a worse catastrophe. Their minds were 
not prepared to accept the view that the regeneration of the 
world and the insuring of mankind against a repetition of the 
calamity which had shaken the foundations of civilization 
required a new and a higher standard of international rela- 
tions and conduct to which there should be general commit- 
ment. 

Because no alternative plan to Mr. Wilson’s rejected plan 
has yet been proposed which would guarantee the cooperation 
of the United States with the other nations of the world in 
warding off another world military cataclysm, the construc- 
tive efforts in behalf of international peace now being made 
by distinguished Catholic scholars are worthy of the Amer- 
ican people’s thoughtful consideration. To stimulate inter- 
est in the discussions of the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace at its annual meeting after Easter, and, I hope, 
to direct the thought of the membership of the Association 
along lines most likely to lead to conclusions which will find 
favor with the American people generally, I offer a plan to 
secure international peace which I worked out in the light of 
my post-war European experience and observations, my fol- 
lowing of the debate on the Wilson Treaty in the United 
States Senate and my study of American tradition and the 
history of our diplomacy. I first present the plan in definite 
form and then the argument for it. 


I 


The most effective way to prevent war between the United 
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States and any foreign Power and to promote World Peace is 
to apply to the issues which may arise between the United 
States and other nations the same principles of conduct by 
which we govern our national life and to which we owe our 
unequaled national development, our enviable prosperity, the 
prestige of our country in the family of nations and its place 
in the respect of peoples. To accomplish this we should 
endeavor to negotiate with all countries treaties under which 
it would be agreed: 

(1) That a formal severance of diplomatic relations and 
a formal declaration of war be made before any overt act of 
war by either nation to the dispute be committed. 

(2) When the Ambassador to a country with which we 
have a dispute is handed his passport, he shall at the same 
time be notified that within thirty days the people of the 
United States will receive his country’s Ambassador of Peace 
who will come to Washington to make a public plea to the 
American people against war, while our Ambassador of Peace 
is being accorded the privilege of making a similar plea in the 
capital of the opposing country. 

(3) After the Ambassadors of Peace have made their 
special pleas, fifteen days shall be allowed each nation, party 
to the dispute, to make, through its constituted authorities, 
replies which shall be made public when transmitted. If 
either nation to the dispute in its reply to the appeal of the 
Ambassador of Peace shall propose arbitration, the other na- 
tion shall be bound to accept, on the understanding, however, 
that the decision of the tribunal selected will not be binding 
if vetoed by a two-thirds vote of the congress or parliament 
of either nation. This will preserve to each people, after full 
information and deliberation, their inalienable right to re- 
dress a wrong which they deem intolerable, or defend them- 
selves against an injury they consider too grave to be borne. 
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(4) The arbitral tribunal may be an existing organization 
or court or a new body chosen by mutual agreement, and the 
parties to the dispute shall set the time limit in which the 
decision of the tribunal shall be given. 

(5) To prevent trade issues arising which may lead to 
war, there should be provision for an international economic 
conference every four years. 


II 


When the Founders of our Republic undertook the task of 
creating for the Colonies a constitution under which their 
people could live with greater security of life and property 
and in the enjoyment of an extended liberty, they did not rely 
solely upon their own wisdom but sought in the political 
experience of mankind such enlightenment as they could gain 
to aid them in their great design. 

They read exhaustively the history of the democracies of 
Greece, associated under the Amphictyonic Council and the 
Achzan League; they traced the varied fortunes of the petty 
republics of Italy and studied the history of the Republic of 
Rome and the reasons for its failure; they made themselves 
familiar with the struggles of Germany, France, and the 
United Netherlands toward unity; they investigated the sys- 
tems of the Swiss Cantons, and, of course, they possessed full 
knowledge of the long and painful struggle of their parent 
race, the English, to achieve a greater liberty and a higher 
justice. wn iat Bet 

Moreover, they thoroughly grounded themselves in the 
political theories of all the great writers on the science of 
government from Aristotle to Montesquieu. 

Every suggestion that was made in connection with the 
construction of the new constitution was subjected to the acid 
test of the knowledge gleaned from the experiences of other 
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peoples and from the greatest minds that had concentrated 
their intellectual efforts upon the elucidation of political sys- 
tems. 

To read the Federalist is to be deeply impressed with the 
thoroughness with which the Fathers of our Nation searched 
political history in order to avoid the pitfalls into which other 
peoples had fallen, and to marvel at the accuracy of the fore- 
cast they were able to make of the probable dangers of the 
future from their scholarly knowledge of the political errors 
of the past. 

In designing a plan to promote world peace, would it not 
be well then for us to seek inspiration in the unequalled politi- 
cal wisdom of the great minds whose genius constructed the 
Constitution under which we live and by the operation of 
which in the short space of less than a century and a half the 
United States has become the most powerful government in 
the world and its people the most prosperous of any on earth? 

While the interest of the Founders of the American Con- 
stitution was centered upon domestic problems, they were not 
disregardful of relations with foreign governments or of the 
welfare of other people than their own. In the first paper of 
the Federalist, Alexander Hamilton revealed the world re- 
sponsibility the makers of the American Constitution felt in 
building the democratic foundation upon which the institu- 
tions of the United States were to be erected and maintained. 


He said: 


It has been frequently remarked that it seems to have been reserved to the 
people of this country, by their conduct and example, to decide the important 
question, whether societies of men are really capable or not of establishing 
good government from reflection and choice, or whether they are forever 
destined to depend for their political constitutions on accident and force. If 
there be any truth in the remark, the crisis at which we are arrived may 
with propriety be regarded as the era in which that decision is to be made; 
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and a wrong election of the part we shall act may, in this view, deserve to 
be considered as the general misfortune of mankind. 


If the makers of our Constitution were confronted with the 
existing disturbed conditions in the world, undoubtedly they 
would not be deaf to the call of civilization for relief. We 
may be certain that to secure the safety of our own people 
better and to give an example which would inspire less fortu- 
nate peoples, they would devote all the power of their intel- 
llects to devising a plan which would be as effective in pro- 
moting world peace as their plan of government was to give 
liberty and happiness to the people of the United States. 

What sort of plan may we reasonably deduce from their 
actions and their utterances would they be inclined to favor? 
The answer must be speculative, but we are not without view- 
points that are enlightening. 

The men who asserted in their immortal Declaration of 
Independence that “all just governments derive their powers 
from the consent of the governed,” we may well believe, 
would not have thought of insuring international peace by any 
form of coercion or force. Rather would they have placed 
their hope of restoring tranquillity to a distressed world in the 
expansion of those democratic principles upon which they 
believed their own government most wisely could be based 
and the happiness of its people most dependably secured. 

To be specific, it would seem to be clear from Washington’s 
“Farewell Address,” which we know had the approval of 
Hamilton, that the makers of our Constitution would not have 
advocated any peace plan which tied our government up with 
European nations in any way which conceivably might inter- 
fere with its perfect independence of action upon issues as they 
might arise. Washington issued a very definite warning 
against any such entangling alliances. He said: 
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Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none or a very 
remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, 
it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary combinations and collisions of her 
friendships or enmities. . . . It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliances with any portion of the foreign world. 


The view of Washington was the opinion of Lincoln over 
half a century later. In an address delivered at Springfield, 
Illinois, on January 27, 1837, to a young man’s lyceum on the 
“Perpetuation of Our Political Institutions,” Mr. Lincoln 
expressed the view that “all the armies of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa combined, with all the treasure of the earth (our own 
excepted) in their military chest, with a Bonaparte for a 
commander, could not by force take a drink from the Ohio 
or make a track on the Blue Ridge in a trial of a thousand 


years.” ‘Therefore, he said, “reason—cold, calculating, unim- 
passioned reason—must furnish all the materials for our fu- 


ture defense.” 
Let us apply that cold, calculating, unimpassioned reason 


which Lincoln recommended to the existing international 
problem. 


III 


Are the interests of Europe any less primary today than 
when Washington warned us against entangling alliances? Is 
the selfishness of their nationalistic groups and the imperial- 
istic ambitions of their statesmen any less in evidence? With 
the experience of the great war still so vividly in our minds 
and the present conduct of various European Powers holding 
forth little hope of international peace being established and 
maintained upon the basis of high ideals and exact justice, 
does not candor compel us to acknowledge that conditions in 
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Europe today present no greater prospect of harmonization 
with our national ideals than when Washington issued his 
memorable warning, or when Lincoln reiterated it? 

If we feel that this be the truth—and only ill-informed 
sentimentalists deny it—why should we engage ourselves in 
such a way that our international action may be influenced by 
European intrigue which may compromise the Nation’s con- 
science, if not its liberty? 

But it is argued with much plausibility by many, that the 
position of the United States in the world is much changed 
since Washington’s time, or even the time of Lincoln. In the 
first place, conditions of warfare have changed. The sub- 
marines, the aeroplanes, more speedy ships, deadly gases have 
afforded great facility of attack. It is, therefore, expedient, 
if not necessary, it is argued, for the United States to enter 
into engagements with European Powers which will safe- 
guard it from sudden war under modern conditions which 
would mean a quick destruction of some of our principal 
cities and perhaps the gaining of a headway by the enemy 
which could not be checked. 

Are the American people less self-reliant today than they 
were when Lincoln gave his advice as to the best means of 
insuring the perpetuity of our political institutions? If they 
are, it would be well for them to consider the warning given 
by Alexander Hamilton on making, through fear of injury, 
alliances which may destroy the people’s political rights. 


Hamilton said: 


Safety from external danger is the most powerful director of national 
conduct. Even the ardent love of liberty will, after a time, give way to its 
dictates. ‘The violent destruction of life and property incident to war, the 
continual effort and alarm attendant on a state of continual danger, will 
compel nations the most attached to liberty to resort for repose and security 
to institutions which have a tendency to destroy their civil and political rights. 
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To be more safe, they at length become willing to run the risk of being less 
free. 








Has our self-reliance reached such a low ebb that we are 
willing, in order to be more safe, to risk being less free? 
Certainly the Founders of the American Nation had little, 
if any, faith in international councils. In the thirty-seventh 
paper of the Federalist, written by Madison, we find this 
statement: 











The history of almost all the great councils and consultations held among 
mankind for reconciling their discordant opinions, assuaging their mutual 
jealousies, and adjusting their respective interests, is a history of factions, 
contentions, and disappointments, and may be classed among the most dark 
and degraded pictures which display the infirmities and depravities of the 
human character. 
















In the light of the jealousies, bickerings, selfish ambitions, 
nationalistic intrigues and aggressive actions now marking 
the conduct of some of the European nations, what reasonable 
basis do we find for the expectation that an international 
council today would result in less disappointment, in less 
display of the infirmities and depravities of human character 
than those international councils previous to Madison’s time 
that warranted his severe criticism? 

But does it follow that because of their opposition to en- 
tangling alliances with European Powers and their lack of 
faith in international councils, the Founders of our Nation, 
if confronted with the world problem today, would have felt 
themselves unable to make any suggestion for the peace of the 
world and would have contented themselves with a selfish 
isolation, rejoicing in their own security and prosperity and 
showing no concern for the sore distress and politically dis- 
traught state of mind of other peoples? Not at all. The 
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genius that constructed for the United States a Constitution 
that has made this country the most prosperous and powerful 
in the world unquestionably would not have felt helpless, or 
faltered, when some plan of action was necessary to safeguard 
the peoples of the world against a repetition of the recent 
catastrophe which almost wrecked civilization. 

However inferior in wisdom the Plan of Peace here sub- 
mitted may be to that which could have been offered by the 
great men to whom we owe our Constitution, at least it pro- 
poses no violation of the principles which they ever had in 
mind in the great task which they performed so successfully. 


IV 


Let us now analyze the plan as presented, section by sec- 
tion, to see if the statement of its being thoroughly in accord 
with the principles that guided the Fathers of our Nation in 
framing the country’s Constitution be not fully justified, if it 


be not well designed to better the international relations of all 
nations that may subscribe to it, and whether the claim made 
for it that it will promote world peace is not a reasonable 
expectation. 

The first articles of the treaty which it is proposed to ne- 
gotiate between this country and other countries to insure 
peace provides that the nations subscribing to the treaty are 
inhibited from commencing war or committing any overt act 
of war without first formally severing diplomatic relations 
and without having previously made a formal declaration of 
war. 

This article would be in accord with the provisions of 
Article I of the Hague Convention of 1907, relative to the 
opening of hostilities, and also with Article 12 of the League 


of Nations. 
It is now generally the custom with all civilized nations 
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formally to break diplomatic relations before a declaration of 
war is made or an act of war committed. Therefore, there 
could be no sound objection to this provision. 

Any sound plan of peace must recognize and deal with the 
possibility of war. Talk of outlawing war must be viewed 
by sound intellects as disregardful of realities. Before we 
became engaged in the World War there was, it will be re- 
called, much talk about it being “a war to end war.” Sub- 
sequent experience has shown what silly nonsense that was. 
War will never be ended by force or by edict. If peoples at 
some happy distant day no longer resort to war, their deter- 
mination not to engage in it will not be because of its terrors 
or consequences, however appalling they may appear to be in 
the light of modern means of destruction, but because of the 
settled conviction that justice can best be obtained by an ap- 
peal to reason and righteousness rather than to arms. For 
the present, then, the only sane course in preparing a plan of 
peace is to recognize the possibility of war and arrange as 
best we can to lessen that possibility by such ingenuity as our 
wisdom can contrive. And in so doing we will be heeding 
the counsel of Hamilton who said, in the thirty-fourth paper 
of the Federalist: 

To judge from the history of mankind, we shall be compelled to conclude 
that the fiery and destructive passions of war reign in the human breast with 
much more powerful sway than the mild and beneficial sentiments of peace; 


and that to model our political systems upon speculation of lasting tran- 
quillity, is to calculate on the weaker springs of the human character. 


The second article of the proposed treaty, providing for an 
exchange of Peace Ambassadors before a declaration of war 
by either party to the dispute, would be an innovation in 
international diplomatic dealings. What would be the real 
advantage of having an Ambassador of Peace sent by our 
nation to the nation with which it had broken diplomatic re- 
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lations, and an Ambassador of Peace from that country come 
to our country, each to make a public plea against war and 
to defend the right and justice of his country’s position? The 
advantage would be that the coming of these Ambassadors of 
Peace would afford the leaders of thought and influential 
organizations in each country an opportunity to dispel the 
impression of deliberate ill will towards the people of the 
opposing country and to endeavor to change the existing war 
psychology in their own country if they saw reasonable justi- 
fication for so doing. The great importance of this proced- 
ure will be thoroughly understood and appreciated by every 
person who has been in close touch with the seat of govern- 
ment in the period immediately preceding any of our wars. 
It has long been recognized by close students of international 
disputes that once the war spirit takes hold of a people, it is 
almost impossible to check it. Arouse the passions of the 
people to a certain point and they will be governed by their 
emotions instead of their reason. This fact was thoroughly 
realized by the great men who designed the American Con- 
stitution. Accordingly, while providing a governmental sys- 
tem which at all times would preserve contact with the people 
and be subject to their deliberate judgment in momentous 
decisions affecting their welfare, they endeavored to safeguard 
the people’s best interests from inconsiderate action, whether 
advocated by men of good intentions inspired by their emo- 
tions rather than their reason—“cold, calculating, unimpas- 
sioned reason,” as Lincoln later said—or suggested by 
designing demagogues seeking their own selfish ends rather 
than the nation’s good. Upon such patriotic vigilance, such 
clear perception of right and just action, such determined 
resistance alike to unthinking emotionalism and designing 
demagogism must the true prosperity and perpetuity of our 
republicans institutions ever depend. 
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Under our present system of dealing with foreign complica- 
tions threatening war, the public mind on the issue cannot be 
gauged with satisfactory conclusiveness; there is no effective 
means by which the war psychology which has been created 
by diplomatic controversy can be changed or mitigated, and 
there is little chance of preventing war following inevitably 
from a break of diplomatic relations. All wars are govern- 
ment wars rather than wars willed by the people. This is 
undemocratic and indefensible under a government whose just 
powers are derived from the consent of the governed. The 
conscience of the people on an issue which, if uncompromised, 
will lead inevitably to war, ought to be tested before military 
service involving the supreme sacrifice is demanded of the 
nation’s manhood. War can now be declared by a mere ma- 
jority of Congress, and, indeed, the President alone, as Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army and the Navy, can authorize 
an aggressive act by the military or naval forces which may 
involve the nation in war. It is easier to make war than it is 
to make peace, for while war may be declared by a mere 
majority of Congress, it requires two-thirds of the Senate to 
ratify a treaty of peace, and it is much easier to get a majority 
of both houses than two-thirds of one, because partisan con- 
siderations may often induce a majority in each house to 
take a stand in support of the administration, while it is very 
seldom that any one party has two-thirds of the Senate. Mani- 
festly, it should be more difficult to involve the nation in 
war than it is for Congress to perform any other act which 
it is constitutionally empowered to perform. Unquestion- 
ably also, since war may endanger the lives of the people, 
the conscience of the people in some way should be tested 
before a decision of such vital importance to them be taken. 
It is upon these considerations that the third provision of my 


peace plan was framed. 
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At the time our entrance into the war was being agitated, 
some of those opposing such a step suggested the propriety 
of a referendum being taken. But a referendum on war is 
impracticable for many reasons. It indicates no lack of faith 
in the right intentions of the people to say that the referendum 
cannot be relied upon under all conditions to bring about the 
best decision. ‘The confluence of the Missouri with the 
Mississippi does not add to the clarity of the waters, and no 
more can mere volume of opinion be depended upon to bring 
increase of wisdom. It has been truly said that the heart of 
the American people is always to be trusted, but this is not to 
claim that the American judgment may not be misled. When 
we have an election for President, the nominations are made 
at least three months in advance of the election. During 
those three months an intensive campaign is made all over 
the country to enlighten the people on the issues upon which 
they are expected to vote. There could be no assurance that 
the status quo of an international situation threatening war 
could be maintained until the American people had a suffi- 
cient period of time for a campaign to inform them upon the 
issue to such an extent that the decision of the electorate would 
be based upon accurate and complete information. Moreover, 
any such campaign would be against the interests of the coun- 
try, because through it the prospective enemy would gain 
knowledge of the American position and American intentions, 
and possibly of America’s contemplated military action, 
which would serve to put our country at a disadvantage. 
What is needed is provision for the adoption of a sensible 
middle course between the taking of a popular referendum to 
decide whether the nation should be committed to war and 
the existing system under which war can be declared by a 
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mere partisan majority without any real attempt to ascertain 
the people’s will. Undoubtedly, the decision of war ought to 
be brought nearer to the people rather than put further away 
from them, as it would be if the first decision for war were 
to be made by an international council with at least an im- 
plied obligation on the part of our people to follow this lead. 
Only through recognition of the right of the people, in a way 
consistent with their interest and safety, to pass upon issues 
which may bring on war, can intrigues of statesmen and the 
improper ambitions of imperialists and soldiers, which lead 
to war, be curbed. 

The plan here proposed of having an exchange of Am- 
bassadors of Peace before a declaration of war is made 
would provide the middle course. When these Am- 
bassadors of Peace reach the respective countries, the day on 
which they make their plea could be made a great occasion. 
In our country the President could suggest to the Governors 
of the various States that they appoint two or more of the 
most distinguished citizens of their State as representatives 
to hear the plea of the Ambassador of Peace and to report 
their views to the citizenship of their States. Any organization 
desiring to do so could send its own representatives. To have 
special representatives reporting to the people would not in 
any way usurp the right of the representatives of the people 
in Congress to act as informers to their people. The fact is 
that when war is imminent the representatives in Congress 
are obliged to remain in Washington, and the people of the 
various States lose personal contact with them during that 
period when it is most important that they should be advised 
by men in whose judgment they would have great confidence, 
especially when they knew it was based upon complete 
knowledge. Through the reports of special representatives 
for the occasion, the electorate could be thoroughly informed 
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of the merits and demerits of each side of the controversy, 
and popular opinion, thus intelligently formed, undoubtedly 
would have its proper influence upon those conducting the 
negotiations for this country and upon Congress, with which 
the ultimate decision of American action would rest. 

The Honorable Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of State of 
the United States, on September 4, 1923, delivered before the 
Canadian Bar Association at Montreal a very thoughtful and 
able address on “The Pathway of Peace.” In the course of 
that address Mr. Hughes said: “There is no path to peace 
except as the will of peoples may open it.” If the path to 
peace is to be opened only by the will of peoples, it follows 
that the primary duty of any government when war is immi- 
nent is to ascertain the people’s will. A way has been sug- 
gested here in which that can be done without in any degree 
handicapping the nation that undertakes to do it. 

The proposal that if either nation to the dispute in its reply 
to the appeal of the Ambassador of Peace shall propose arbi- 
tration the other nation shall be bound to accept, on the 
understanding, however, that the decision of the tribunal 
selected will not be binding if vetoed by a two-thirds vote of 
the congress or parliament of either nation, would give to 
each country an opportunity of enlisting world opinion on 
its side if its cause were just; and probably world opinion, if it 
were decisive in character, would be sufficient to prevent war. 

But it may be asked, why not accept the decision of the 
arbitral tribunal as final; why suggest that if vetoed by a two- 
thirds vote of the congress or parliament of either nation it 
shall not be binding? The answer is, as Mr. Hughes made 
clear in his address on “The Pathway of Peace,” that the right 
of self-defense, a right still accorded to individuals under all 
systems of law, cannot be taken away from a nation. 

Therefore, any sensible international agreement, entered 
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into with a view to settling amicably differences which may 
arise between nations, will not ignore the fact that conceivably 
one side or the other may be more disposed to advance its own 
national interests than to do exact justice, and as a safeguard 
against an intolerable injury will reserve the right to war 
while preserving the will to peace. 

No plan of submitting questions involving war to the final 
decision of some arbitral tribunal will ever be satisfying. The 
only decision that will be satisfying to the whole people in 
such a momentous matter will be the decision of their chosen 
representatives, after the people themselves have had an 
opportunity of bringing to bear on those representatives the 
pressure of their own informed opinion. 


VI 


There is still to be considered the efficacy of the plan to 
promote world peace. When the United States entered the 
war it was proclaimed by President Wilson, who by his genius 
for expression was the recognized spokesman for all of the 
allied nations up to the time of the armistice, that our purpose 
in engaging in war was “to make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” The Allies and the United States were successful in 
the war. But there are now abundant reasons for doubting 
whether the purpose proclaimed by Mr. Wilson was achieved 
as a result of the war. Two of Mr. Wilson’s associates in the 
Peace Conference, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. André Tar- 
dieu, have expressed the view that the outbreaks of Bolshev- 
ism and Fascism in Europe are revolts against parliamentary 
methods of government; in other words, to quote Mr. Lloyd 
George, “against the democratic conception of government.” 

Now if democracy has been abandoned in some European 
countries which heretofore were governed by parliaments, but 
are now being governed by dictators, and if it be in danger of 
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being discarded in others, it would seem that the time is 
unfavorable for an international parliament and that to deal 
with European nations effectively, particularly in controver- 
sies likely to lead to war, we would best deal with them 
directly. 

Furthermore, an international parliament controlled or 
even largely influenced by autocrats would not be a parlia- 
ment into which we could enter without subjecting our nation 
to intrigues which might be a danger to our republican insti- 
tutions. Democracy and autocracy can no more mix than oil 
and water. We can save democracy only by being true to 
it, by proving that it is an efficient instrument for meeting all 
the problems of peoples. 

Will we elect to show our distrust of democracy by remov- 
ing the decision for war or peace further from the people than 
it now is, or will we put more trust in the people and by our 
example serve to restore faith in democracy in other lands 
where that faith has failed, or is failing? If our own faith in 
republican institutions is still strong, our duty ought to be 
clear. Europe, irrationalized by its wounds, is now embrac- 
ing the very thing the Allies fought to destroy. Our wounds 
being less serious, our vision and our judgment ought to be 
better. 

If we give notice by the adoption of such a peace plan as is 
here proposed that despite our strength we sincerely desire to 
attain justice in our international relations, that we will deal 
with the weakest as with the strongest, reaching our decision 
for war or peace after having given the nation with which 
we have had a controversy leading to a break of diplomatic 
relations both time and opportunity to present its case openly 
and directly to our people, as well as to its own, to seek arbi- 
tration and to influence world opinion in its favor so far as 
it may be able to do so by the justice of its claims, surely we 
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will be promoting the rule of righteousness; and with such 
an example from the greatest of democracies, faith in popular 
government will be revived, diplomatic intrigues diminished, 
national selfishness abated, and the danger of war surely 
lessened. 

Finally, by provision for an international economic confer- 
ence every four years, we will promote stabilization of inter- 
national trade and restrain exploiters in foreign fields from 
unjustifiable acts of aggrandizement, which so often give cause 
for resentment and not infrequently create issues which lead 
to war. 

Accordingly, it would seem to be our duty now, as it was 
the hope of the Fathers at the beginning of our national ven- 
ture, to furnish an illustration of the beneficence of the demo- 
cratic form of government, and of its efficacy over all other 
forms to bring peace and happiness to peoples. Once again 


our people are confronted with the necessity of making a deci- 
sion vital to their future security, and the warning words of 
Hamilton, written in connection with the contest over the 
Constitution, are more pregnant with truth than when he set 
them down: “A wrong election of the part we shall play may 
serve to be considered as the general misfortune of mankind.” 





The Holy Eucharist in Con- 
temporary Verse 


SR. MARY JUDITH CONNELLY, I.H.M. 


a sonnet by Helen Parry Eden. It was called “Sidera 

Sunt Testes et Matutina Pruina,” and it sketched, in lines 
as swift and unerring as the wings of love, the haste, the eager- 
ness, the joy of one who goes forth in the frosty starlight of a 
winter morning to Mass and Holy Communion. 


I N the pages of America, a few years ago, there appeared 


The stars are witness and the morning frost, 
The shuttered inn, the icy lane, the hoar 

Alley, transmuted at the keen moon’s cost 

To silver birch from leaden sycamore, 

The shivering steps, the door that barely stands 
Ajar, the altar’s weekday thrift of gold, 

The hasty breath that dews my helpless hands, 
At that white heat I come through this white cold: 
How before day blows up the smouldering sun, 
I feed my ashen hope with kindling phrase, 
Cast fuel on my faith, watch the flame run 
From brand to brand of love, and by that blaze 
Pillow my head upon His Heart whereon 

Lay but last night the lovelocks of St. John. 


The fine company of words and the breathless emotion of 
the fourteen lines are a delight in themselves; but to many 
readers the poem brings, also, the more intimate and personal 
satisfaction of finding their own keenly felt, but unuttered, 
experience wrought in terms of beauty by another. For many 
have known the spiritual elation of that morning hour who 
were not, like Mrs. Eden, exquisitely gifted to record it. 
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I 


Now it is the traditional office of the poet, “to sing for the 
whole company of his fellows.” He is the “voice of his peo- 
ple,” and whatever emotions are stirring their breasts find 
utterance in him. We are prompted, therefore, to wonder 
whether there are today other poets whose songs reflect the 
Eucharistic spirit of our age, or whether, indeed, there 
are not. 

That there should be such seems evident. The power of 
the Blessed Sacrament to kindle the heart and the imagina- 
tion is written on every page of devotional history. Speaking 
of the surpassing sweetness of the Eucharistic hymns of the 
Middle Ages, Monsignor Henry says: “It would seem hard, 
indeed, be the minstrel ever so commonplace, to feel nothing 
of the divine fire of poesy in singing what is at once the last 
miracle of God’s love and the fullest expression of it.” But 
not even in the Middle Ages did so many people of every walk 
of life, come daily under the influence of Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament as come today. Parents and their chil- 
dren, teachers and their pupils, merchants and their clerks, 
professional men and ditch diggers, may now lead, and do 
lead, a life of Eucharistic intimacy such as formerly was 
rarely granted even to Religious. The girl clinging to a strap 
in the street car faces her day’s work still pondering in her 
heart the words of her “thanksgiving.” ‘The business man, 
hurrying out to lunch, finds time for a moment’s visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament; or, if that cannot be, pauses, at least, as 
he passes a downtown church, to lift his heart to the 


Heart of Christ 
Who in the city street, 
From His rest beneath that golden cross, 
Makes every roadway sweet.? 


1 April in the Streets, by Speer Strahan. 
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A college boy writes, “I have been much impressed by the 
fact that our best athletes and best students are all frequent 
communicants.” And non-Catholics send to the city papers 
such comments as this: “I am not a Catholic, but I live near 
a Catholic church, and I often think that there must be some- 
thing to a religion that can get so many people out to church 
at six o’clock on a week-day morning in the winter.” 


IT 


It is also true that the impulse to voice their emotions in 
verse has seldom been more general among our people than 
it is today. There seems to be no phase of our varied life but 
finds its way into a lyric; no aspiration of the soul, no delight 
of the senses, no vehemence of the passions that does not leave 
its imprint for good or for evil upon the pages of our verse. 
It cannot be an idle quest, therefore, to seek among those pages 
for some that are illuminated with radiance from the lives 
of those whose days are brightened by their morning’s vision 
of the Holy Grail, and whose hearts beat always to the quick- 
ening of the Wine that springeth forth, not virgins only, but 
poets. 

Whoever chooses to follow “the sweet vision of the Holy 
Grail” along the bewildering and uneven pathways of con- 
temporary verse, will find it sanctuaried frequently in unex- 
pected places. The very title of such a poem as “The Vest- 
ment Maker” by Theda Kenyon—when we meet it in the con- 
servative pages of Scribner’s—bids us pause. Our wonder 


increases as we read: 


Into the sanctuary, work of my hands, 
Go, and be worthy! 

There, in the very Presence of God, 
Before the Most Holy, 
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Gleam fairer, thou, than the lights 
On the pale altar. 


In the Century, also, as well as in the Chapbook, the Living 
Age, the Poetry Review, the Spectator and in the various an- 
thologies of magazine verse, we come, now and then, upon 
Eucharistic titles, poems, and figures strangely in contrast 
with their materialistic surroundings. Nor are the collected 
works of individual poets without an occasional page of as- 
tonishment. Readers of “The Santa Fe Trail” or “The 
Congo” would hardly suspect that Mr. Vachel Lindsay’s 
spiritual diary contained any experience so quiet as this one, 
called “At Mass”: 


No doubt tomorrow I will hide 
My face from you, my King. 

Let me rejoice this Sunday noon, 
And kneel while gray priests sing. 


It is not wisdom to forget, 
But since it is my fate, 

Fill Thou my soul with hidden wine 
To make this white hour great. 


My God, my God, this marvelous hour 
I am your son I know. 

Once in a thousand days your voice 
Has laid temptation low. 


John Masefield, searching heaven and earth and the “laby- 
rinthine ways” of his own mind in quest of the ever-vanishing 
Beauty, devotes one sonnet to the story of a hermit, who had 
found It. 

Over the church’s door they moved a stone, 
And there, unguessed, forgotten, mortared up, 
Lay the priest’s cell where he had lived alone: 
There was his ashy hearth, his drinking cup; 
There was the window whence he saw the host, 
The god whose beauty quickened bread and wine. 
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Although the poem, taken as a whole is irreligious, it shows, 
nevertheless, an understanding of what the sight of the Host 
means to the eyes of faith. 


III 


There is no doubt at all but that the Eucharistic reference 
in Mr. Masefield’s poem, and similar ones in the work of 
other non-Catholic poets, springs chiefly from the esthetic 
sensibility of the author, or from his broad culture. It is not 
surprising that Sara Teasdale, striving to utter the almost 
baptismal beauty of 


The world on the first of May 
Shining after the rain, 


should find the white simile, 


Red small leaves of maple 

Are clenched like a hand, 

Like girls at their first Communion 
The pear trees stand. 


When Mr. George Santayana introduces the Blessed Sacra- 
ment into “The Hermit of Carmel,” or Edith Wharton, into 
the story of Saint Margaret of Cortona, the fact indicates 
merely an intelligent familiarity with the medieval setting 
of the story. It is an example of that interest in the artistic 
aspects of the Faith which has marked our literature, more 
or less, ever since the days of the Pre-Raphaelites—a “recog- 
nition,” as Laurence Housman says, “not so much of the dog- 
matic truth as of the imaginative beauty of the Catholic pre- 
sentment of Christianity.” We can feel no complacence, 
either, in the Eucharistic figures found in the work of the late 
Alan Seegar and certain other contemporary poets, intellec- 
tual descendants of the Oxford esthetes, and like them “in- 
toxicated with incense” who, to quote Joyce Kilmer’s just 
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criticism, “have laid impious hands on the Church’s treasure 
and decorate their rhymes with rich ecclesiastical ornaments 
and the fragrant names of the Saints.” Although Mr. Richard 
Hovey does not belong to this esthetic group, his poem “The 
Thought of Her,” is a particularly good example of what we 
mean: 


My love for thee doth take me unaware, 
When most with lesser things my brain is wrought, 
As in some nimble interchange of thought 
The silence enters, and the talkers stare, 
Suddenly I am still and thou art there, 
A viewless visitant and unbesought, 
And all my thinking trembles into nought, 
And all my being opens like a prayer. 
Thou art the lifted Chalice in my soul, 
And I a dim church at the thought of thee; 
Brief be the moment, but the mass is said, 
The benediction like an aureole 
Is on my spirit, and shuddering through me, 
A rapture like the rapture of the dead. 


Beautiful as they are, the lines offend our sense of reverence. 
It is quite apparent that the author did not mean to doso. He 
simply did not understand that the even vases which stand 
upon the altar should not be put to profane use. 


IV 


Some non-Catholic poets are attracted less by the beauty of 
Eucharistic worship than by the spiritual significance of the 
mystery itself. Many use the Blessed Sacrament as the symbol 
of that which, in very truth, It is: perfect, self-giving love. 
An instance of this is found in “Life and Living” by Amelia 
Josephine Burr. 


I have pressed the grapes of my heart to make the wine, 
I have ground the wheat of my spirit to make the bread, 
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I have called on the Lord of my garden, Love Divine, 

To hallow the table’s head. 

Come who will, sit down at my board and sup. 

( He blesses the bread and the wine; do you hear? do you see?) 
You who behold only the loaf and the cup, 

Take what you find of good, and in charity go— 

But you who see by faith, and by love who know, 

Abide, and share a sacrament with me! 


Others, stirred by the agony of the war, see in the 


long communion table 
Stretching out through all the lands,? 


the bond of that brotherhood which should exist among 
Christians, and some read from this memorial of Our Lord’s 
Passion, the power of suffering to sanctify human life: 


Out of keen ruth the marvel has been lent 
To change, transfigure, flesh to sacrament.* 


Very different from such poems, are these lines by Amelia 
Josephine Burr which appeared in a group called “Lie- 
Awake Songs” in “The Bellman”: 


God has a house three streets away, 
And every Sunday, rain or shine, 
My nurse goes there her prayers to say. 
She told me of the candles fine 
That burning all night long they keep 
Because God never goes to sleep. 
And there’s a steeple full of bells— 
All through the dark the time it tells. 
I often hear it in the night 
And think about those candles bright. 
I wonder if God stays awake 
For kindness, like the furnace man, 
Who comes before it’s day to make 


2 The Flying Parliament by Edwina Stanton Babcock, 
3 The Book of Love by Alice Brown 
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Our house as pleasant as he can. 
I like to watch the sky grow blue, 

And think, perhaps, the whole world through, 
Every one’s sleeping but us three, 
God and the furnace man and me. 








Here is no estheticism, no mysticism, no interpretation. It is 
the Real Presence just as we know it in Catholic life. 

There are other poems like this. A more mature and, 
though not quite Catholic, a remarkably appreciative expres- 
sion is found in “The Living Miracle” by Laurence 
Housman. 
















Here, in a darkened church, in a vacant aisle, 
Far from the market cries and the common ken, 
A woman kneels and sees from the altar smile 

A vision of Love new-born for the needs of men. 








Effortless, lo, at a word from the realms divine 
Enters the God,—and there in visible Bread, 
Stands to be taken: there, a bodily sign, 

Gives Himself as food to the lips unfed. 







Starved she takes, and straightway in spirit is filled,— 
Lifted and crowned, communion holds with saints: 
Glory about her, joy in her pathway spilled 

Heaven stands open, under her feet earth faints. 







Back to her garret she goes with heavenly spoil,— 
Shapes, for a pittance,—nay, for a love unpriced!— 
Seam by seam, through vigilant hours of toil, 

Raiment for those who turn their backs on Christ. 












You, who mock at her faith, what gift have you 
Like to this which she bears in her heart all day? 

Have you one miracle left that your hand can do, 
Mighty in mercy as this,—till you raise her pay? 








Here in a darkened church, in a vacant aisle 
Far from the market cries and the common ken, 
A woman kneels and sees from the altar smile 

A vision of Love new-born for the needs of men. 
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The fine stanza in “Chaplain to the Forces,” by Winifred 
M. Letts, has been widely quoted, 


In the pale gleam of new-born day, 
Apart in some tree-shadowed place, 
Your altar but a packing-case, 
Rude as the shed where Mary lay, 
Your sanctuary the rain-drenched sod, 
You bring the kneeling soldier God. 


Not so well known are two other war poems, “The Ever- 
lasting Arms” by A. G. Prys-Jones, and the following rever- 
ent passage by Robert Nichols occurring in a poem which 
describes “Battery Moving up to a New Position from Rest 


Camp: Dawn”: 


Deep quiet again, and on we lurch 
Under the shadow of a church: 

Its tower ascends, fog-wreathed and grim; 
Within its aisles a light burns dim. 


When marvelous! from overhead, 

Like abrupt speech of one deemed dead, 
Speech—moved by some Superior Will, 
A bell tolls thrice and then is still. 


And suddenly I know that now 

The priest within, with shining brow, 
Lifts high the small round of the Host. 
The server’s tinkling bell is lost 

In clash of the greater overhead. 

Peace like a wave descends, is spread, 
While watch the peasants’ reverent eyes. 
The bell’s boom trembles, hangs, and dies. 


O People, who bow down to see 

The Miracle of Calvary, 

The bitter and the glorious, 

Bow down, bow down and pray for us. 
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These poems may truly be said to reflect genuine Euchar- 
istic devotion. The men and women who wrote them felt 
more than an artistic or romantic interest in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. They were not merely inspired by lights and incense, 
or charmed by symbolism; but, like the little child who 
shared the night watches with God and the furnace man, they 
had learned the meaning of the Real Presence from the life 
of some one who believed in it. 





Intimations of Kant in the 
Philosophy of Locke* 


MICHAEL J. MAHONY, S.J. 


philosopher who sets forth explicitly and logically all 

the implications involved in his own fundamental prin- 
ciples. So short is life and so feeble is human intellect, that 
centuries may sometimes intervene between pronounced prem- 
ises and their ultimate consequences. The combined intellec- 
tual power, for instance, of a Geulincx, a Malbranche, a Leib- 
nitz and a Spinoza, was requisite to develop the implications 
in the seed-principles of Descartes. 

This patient process of intellectual incubation may be also 
illustrated by the discussion of the subject that has been chosen 
for this paper—“The Intimations of Kant in the Philosophy 
of Locke.” 

In this declaration that Kant’s theory of knowledge was, 
to a certain extent, embryonic in Locke’s principles, we do 
not mean that Kant’s complete teachings are logically implied 
in Locke’s system. The “categorical imperative” of Kant 
seems wholly foreign to Locke’s mind, and between the util- 
itarian ethics of Locke and the autonomous ethics of Kant, 
there seems to be no implicit logical connection. We shall, 
therefore, limit our investigations to Kant’s speculative philos- 
ophy alone. Nor do we intend to set forth an exposition and 
criticism of either Locke’s or Kant’s theories of knowledge. 
We shall suppose that the reader is already well acquainted 
with both of these systems. But what we do propose to make 


RR prior if ever do we find in the history of thought any 


*Paper read at the Third Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association held at Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., Dec. 27-28, 1927. 
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manifest is, that Locke, while muddling through to explain 
the origin and content-value of certain traditionally accepted 
elements of human knowledge, with the view of fitting them 
in with his assumed principles, actually stumbled upon, and 
consequently anticipated, three of the outstanding features of 
Kant’s theory of speculative knowledge, viz: 

1. Kant’s Idealism; 

2. Kant’s Phenomenalism; 

3. Though the assertion may seem daring, yet we contend, 
that Locke also suggestively anticipated that feature which 
is considered uniquely Kantian—the famous “a priori forms.” 

Of course, like most pioneer efforts, Locke left those antici- 
pations of Kant in a somewhat crude, covert and nebulous 
form. But Kant was, on his father’s side, racially a Scotch- 
man. No doubt the subtlety of his Celtic and the constructive 
genius of his German nature contributed to his definitely crys- 
tallizing Locke’s rather amorphous theories, and to his giving 
them a respectable position in philosophical society, by digni- 
fying them with the titles of a learned and polysyllabic termi- 
nology. 


I 





We shall now endeavor to establish by proof our triple 
contention. In the first place, should Locke’s theory of know!- 
edge, from a strictly logical point of view, have issued in 
idealism, just as we know that the outcome of Kant’s specu- 
lative system was, generically at least, idealistic? We say 
“from a strictly logical point of view,” because everybody 
knows that Locke was, by profession, and repeated assertion, 
a realist, that is, he professed to know the actual existence 
of objects and some of their qualities outside and indepen- 
dent of his “ideas.” Yet this dogmatically asserted realism 
of his, as we hope to show, outran the evidence of his own 
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explicit principles or premises. Hence Locke’s realism can 
only be accounted for, by his native English common sense, 
which unscrupulously broke through the barriers of consis- 
tence and logic, and thereby enriched his final realistic con- 
clusion by a surplusage of assumptions which were not 
guaranteed by the implications of his original and explicitly 
declared principles. 

Should Locke, then, logically have been an idealist, that 
is, should the logical outcome of Locke’s principles limit the 
objects of human knowledge to a floating panorama of sub- 
jective ideas or psychical appearances of “he knew not what,” 
following one another, “like,” as William James would say, 
“so many beads without a string,” or as Huxley would have 
it, “a phantasmagoria on the background of nothingness’? 
We maintain that Locke’s philosophy, when stripped of the 
incrustations of its many contradictions and inconsistences, 
and when the residual kernel is reduced to logic, as Berke- 
ley partly, and Hume fully, accomplished, will be found to 
be idealistic as Kant’s speculative philosophy was idealistic. 

This idealism of Locke we now proceed to prove, firstly 
from the internal evidence of his explicitly declared prin- 
ciples, and secondly from the authoritative testimony of the 
philosophers of his own English school. 

Before entering into his inquiry, which was the origin of 
ideas and the limitations of human knowledge, Locke in his 
“Essay” dogmatically assumed, without examination or criti- 
cism, the well-known idealistic postulate of Descartes, just as 
Kant uncritically assumed it, viz., that the direct and immedi- 
ate objects of knowledge are never realities actually existing 
independently of the mind, but his own subjective ideas, ob- 
jects, therefore, intramental, without any objective value. The 
world of direct and immediate knowledge is, therefore, never 
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without but within him. This principle Locke explicitly as- 
serts in the following passage. He says: 


But before I proceed on to what I have thought on this subject, I must 
here in the entrance beg pardon of my reader for the frequent use of the 
word “idea,;’ which, I think, serves best for whatever is the object of the 
understanding when a man thinks. I have used it to express whatever is 
meant by phantasm, notion, species, or whatever it is which the mind can 
be employed about in thinking. 


In this passage Locke abandons the traditional meaning of 
the term “idea,” and uses it in the widest generic sense, that 
embraces in its extension sensuous perception, sensuous images 
of the imagination or phantasms, as well as intellectual “no- 
tions” or “species.” 

In several other passages in his “Essay” Locke insists that 
the objects which immediately and directly terminate his per- 
ceptive gaze are always subjective ideas. He is always direct- 
ly looking inwards, never outwards. Locke writes:* “Since 
the mind of man, in all its thoughts and reasonings, hath no 
other object but his own ideas, it is evident that our knowl- 
edge is only conversant about them.” This passage is a plain 
and explicit declaration of Idealism. If “the mind has no 
other objects but its own ideas,” and if “it is only conversant 
about them,” then, ideas and ideas alone can be known. If 
“the mind is on/y conversant about ideas,” then would it be 
a contradiction to say, that it is a conversant about any objects 
apart from ideas. 

Furthermore, Locke’s explicit and formal definition of 
knowledge, which he emphasizes by italics, justifies logically 
his inclusion among idealists. He states:* “Knowledge then 
seems to me to be nothing but the perception of the connec- 
~ ‘AEssay, Introd., 8. (Unless otherwise noted the italics are Locke’s own.) 


2Bk. IV, Ch. I, 1. 
SBk. II, Ch. I, 2. 
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tion of, and the agreement, or disagreement and repugnancy 
of any of our ideas. In this alone it consists.” 

Now what is the logical consequence of Locke’s explicitly 
declared principle that the direct and immediate objects of 
all knowledge are never objects outside and independent of 
the knowing subject, but “ideas” wholly within the percipient 
subject? The fatal consequence is this. If “the mind hath 
no other objects but its own ideas,” if “our knowledge is only 
conversant about ideas,” and if knowledge, which, in its per- 
fection, is found in judgment, “is nothing but the perception 
of the agreement or disagreement of any of our ideas,” and 
if “knowledge consists alone in this,” then are ideas, or psy- 
chical happenings objectively valueless, the only materials the 
mind possesses wherewith to work, and to construct all its 
judgments and therefore all its knowledge. Hemmed in with- 
in a walled fortress enclosing only ideas, Locke would be 
forever precluded from experiencing anything of the out- 
side world, and absolute subjectivism could not be avoided. 
Locke’s mind could never transcend itself to know anything 
outside itself, and he would be doomed forever to contem- 
plate, like a maniac, his own subjective ideas. 

Locke, we know, professed to be a “representative realist.” 
But how could he legitimately plead that his ideas, on the 
assumption that they alone were the direct objects of his 
knowledge, are yet representative of actually existing objects 
outside themselves? For, how could he ever know that any 
image by its nature portrays a certain actually existing ob- 
ject, unless he knows or somebody else knows, directly the 
existing object that image represents? But to know directly 
such an object would be a surrender to direct perception, 
which Locke has explicitly repudiated in several passages, 
as for instance when he says :—‘“the mind has no other objects 
but its own ideas.” 
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Again, to re-present means to present anew or once more. 
How could he know that an actually existing object is pre- 
sented once more to his mind, unless he was directly aware of 
that object at its first or previous presentation? 

Locke himself confirms the impossibility of establishing 
through what he calls “the intervention of ideas” which are 
first and directly known, the actual existence of bodies out- 
side of him. For he remarks:* “Having the idea of anything 
in our mind, no more proves the existence of that thing, than 
the picture of a man evidences his being in the world, or the 
vision of a dream makes thereby a true history.” 

To give full credit to Locke, he saw clearly that the pres- 
sure of evidence, furnished by his own admitted principles, 
pointed to Idealism, and we know he made desperate efforts 
to transcend his own subjective ideas, with the view of estab- 
lishing the actual existence of outward objects. For instance 


he says:° “It is evident that the mind knows not the things 
immediately but only through the intervention of ideas it has 
of them.” This passage is ambiguous, and may, as every schol- 
astic knows, be interpreted in a true sense. But this passage 
taken in connection with Locke’s previous statements obviates 
such an interpretation. Then, Locke continues: 


Our kncwledge, therefore, is real only, so far as there is a conformity 
between our ideas and the reality of things. But what shall be here the 
criterion? How shall the mind, when it perceives nothing but its own ideas, 
know that they agree with things themselves? This ... seems not to want 
difficulty. [These italics ours.] 


To this I answer® that if our knowledge of our ideas terminate in them, 
and reach no farther, where there is something further intended, our most 
serious thoughts will be little more use than the reveries of a crazy brain. 


4Bk. IV, Ch. XI, 1. 
5Bk. IV, Ch. IV, 3. 
‘Ibid. 2. 
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Locke in the foregoing passages sets forth fairly, squarely, 
honestly the epistemological problem that has tormented the 
“representationists” and “reasoned realists” from the days of 
Descartes to the present time—“how shall the mind, when 
it perceives nothing but its ideas, know that they agree with 
things themselves”? Of course it is a spurious problem, that 
would never have arisen, had not Descartes maneuvred the 
thought of his time into a false position, that became the oc- 
casion of victory for modern Idealism. 

Did Locke succeed in solving his famous problem in 
favor of Realism—“How shall the mind, when it perceives 
nothing but its own ideas, know that they agree with things 
themselves?” We answer, that Locke, though he exhausted 
all the resources of his ingenuity to establish the existence of 
objects outside of him, yet failed to establish conclusively 
his professed Realism. 

In the first place, he tiresomely repeats the fallacy of “beg- 
ging the question,” that is, in his very statement of the question 
at issue, he naively assumes the answer. He asserts, for in- 
stance:’ “There can be nothing more certain than that the 
idea we receive from an external object [italic ours] is in our 
minds. This is intuitive knowledge.” Of course, “there can 
be nothing more certain,” because it is intuitive that the idea 
as an 1dea is in the mind. But that is not the question pro- 
posed by Locke, when he asked, “How shall the mind, when 
it perceives nothing but its own ideas, know that they agree 
with things?” No solution of that problem could be arrived 
at by Locke who knows nothing “but his own ideas.” Intui- 
tively he is aware only of his own ideas, which are only one 
term of the equation between his ideas and things. So, to 
avoid the difficulty of demonstrative proof, Locke, with the 


TBk. IV, Ch. Il, 14. 
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effrontery of a mendicant, boldly “begs the question” by as- 
suming that “ we receive our ideas from external objects.” 
The fact is that Locke flirted with the direct perception of 
objects outside of him. But to state explicitly “Perception- 
ism” in the seventeenth century, dominated as that period was 
by Descartes, and the subjectivism of Protestantism, would 
be a reversal to discredited Scholasticism. Yet it seems to 
me, that in the following passage, wherein Locke endeavors 
to prove the genuine objectivity of his ideas on the basis of 
the “vividness” of sense ideas, when compared with the lan- 
guid paleness of ideas of imagination and memory, he, in con- 
tradiction to his principle, that he knew nothing but his ideas, 
either implicitly admitted direct perception, or if he did not, 
then his statement will serve as another glaring example of 
“begging the question.” He writes:* “For I ask anyone, 
whether he be not invincibly conscious to himself of a differ- 
ent perception when he Jooks on the sun by day and thinks of 
it by night; when he actually tastes wormwood, or smells a 
rose, or only thinks of that savour or odour?” [All italics 
ours.} What do the expressions, “looks at the sun by day,” 
“actually tastes wormwood” and “smells a rose,” plainly mean 
except direct perception of those objects? But if he does not 
mean that he perceives the “sun,” the “wormwood” and the 
“rose” directly, but only the idea of the “sun,” the idea of the 
“wormwood,” and the idea of the “‘rose”—and this is what he 
must mean consistently with his avowed principle that “he 
knows nothing but his own ideas’”—then, is he guilty of “beg- 
ging the question” when he says he “looks at the sun,” he 
“tastes wormwood” and “smells a rose.” For the plain mean- 
ing of his words is that he is looking at the actual existing sun, 
tastes the actually existing wormwood, and smells the actually 
existing rose. But if this is the obvious meaning of his words, 


8Ibid. 
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then does the problem which he sets up to solve, vanish. The 
truth is, that mere vividness of idea is no guarantee or crite- 
rion that an actual object corresponding to the idea exists, any 
more than Descartes’ “clearness and distinctness” of an idea is 
a valid criterion of its actual objectivity. 

Locke is bankrupt of proof to establish the actual existence 
of objects outside of himself by his “way of ideas.” He had 
good intentions. But it is no compliment to his intellectuality 
to be a realist by profession and an idealist by the force of 
logic. Les 
That Locke could never get out of himself and know objects 
outside of his ideas has been the conclusion not only of Berke- 
ley and Hume, who did little more than reduce Locke to logic, 
but also of more recent English critics of Locke’s philosophy, 
Green and Alexander. 

Prof. Archibald Alexander sums up his study of Locke 
thus:” “The truth is that Locke failed to make the transition 
from the individual to the world, or from the world to the 
individual. ... All our knowledge is really subjective accord- 
ing to Locke, and human certainty is only relative certainty.” 

Professor Green gives the following estimate of Locke’s 
argument to prove the existence of objects outside of him. He 


says :'° 


i* 
Pap 


Only if existence were itself an idea, would the consciousness of the agree- 
ment of the idea with it be a case of knowledge; but to make existence an 
idea is to make the whole question about the agreement of ideas, as such, 
with existence as such, unmeaning. . . . There can be no assurance of agree- 
ment between an idea and that which is no object of consciousness at 
all. The raising of the question, in fact, as Locke puts it, implies the im- 
possibility of answering it. It cannot be raised with any significance, un- 
less existence is external to, and other than, an idea. It cannot be answered 
unless existence is, or is given in, an object of consciousness, i.e., an idea. 


*History of Philosophy, pp. 216-217. 
10Introduction to Hume’s Treatise on Human Nature, sec. 59. 
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If, then, knowledge, as Locke explicitly defined it, is the per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas, it logically 
follows that when Locke declares “I exist” or “objects outside 
of me exist,” both the subjects “I” and “objects outside of me” 
and the predicate “exist” are only ideas. Hence it follows 
that both “his own existence” and the “existence of objects 
outside of him” are only tdea-existences, which he could, like 
Kant, think about, but could not know, as actually existing. 

It is for these reasons that we are justified in concluding 
that Locke was logically an idealist, as Kant, speculatively 
at least, was an idealist. 


II 


~ 


May we not now be justified in pointing out another strik- 
ing parallelism between Locke and Kant? Though Kant, 
like Locke, was speculatively an idealist, yet Kant, too, like 


Locke was also practically a realist. Donat says:” 


Hence God, immortality, freedom, and the like, [and we may add that 
ragged urchin of exterior darkness, which Kant called “the-thing-in-itself”’] 
remain forever outside the field of our theoretical or cognitive reason. Never- 
theless Kant did not like to drop these truths. Hence he constructed for 
himself a conviction of another kind. The “practical reason” is to guide 
man’s action in accomplishing the task in which her more timid sister, theo- 
retical reason, failed. And it does it, too. It simply “postulates” these 
truths; they are its “POSTULATES,” since without them moral life and 
moral order, which it is bound to recognize, would be impossible. No one 
knows, of course, whether this be truth, but it ought to be truth. Stat pro 
ratione voluntas. The Gordian knot is cut. “It is so,” the will now cries 
from the depths of the soul, “I believe it”; while the intellect stands hesi- 
tatingly by protesting “I don’ know whether it is so or not.” Doubt and 
conviction embrace each other; Yes and No meet peacefully. “I had to sus- 
pend knowledge,” Kant suggests, “in order to make room for faith” (Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft, 2. Vorrede). 


In like manner what Locke, the man of common sense that 


11Freedom of Science, p. 44. 
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he was, really declared, as we have proved from intrinsic and 
extrinsic evidence was—“I don’t know whether objects exist 
outside of me or not—But I wish that they exist—I will not 
have the external world taken from me.” 

Locke then, could not, as an idealist, make use of any of 
the personal pronouns in any legitimate objective sense. “I,” 
“he,” “she” and “it” were for him so many “ideas” of an un- 
known “I,” “he,” “she” and “it.” Kant came, so far as his 
speculative knowledge extended, to the same conclusion. But 
with this difference, that while Locke should have logically 
acknowledged that he knew nothing but “ideas,” Kant did 
avow he could know only “phenomena.” The terms em- 
ployed, indeed, were different. But were the essences or na- 
ture of Locke’s “ideas” different from the essences or nature 
of Kant’s “phenomena”? We venture to affirm that they were 
not. Kant’s “phenomena” were in their essence or nature sen- 
suous in so far as they must contain, in order to be known 
at all, a sensuous element. So were also the ideas of Locke 
also sensuous, every one of them, in as much as they too con- 
tained a sensuous element. We shall now address ourselves 
to make good this assertion, and thereby establish the paral- 
lelism between the characteristic feature of Locke’s “ideas” 
and Kant’s “phenomena.” An obvious difficulty will arise 
in the minds of the readers which would seem to obviate the 
complete parallelism or likeness between the “ideas” of Locke 
and the “phenomena” of Kant. Kant’s “phenomena” are ad- 
mittedly an amalgam of subjective sense-impressions plus cer- 
tain “‘a priori forms,” while Locke’s “ideas” seem elementally 
simple. This difficulty will, I trust, be shorn of its force, 
when in the last part of this paper, we shall endeavor to show 
that Locke also superimposed upon his sensuous ideas, what 
we venture to call interpretatively Locke’s “a priori forms” 
though Locke himself perhaps never distinctly envisaged 
those “forms” as “a priori.” 
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To discuss each point separately, were all Locke’s ideas, 
which came to him from experience, mere sense-impressions, 
just as the primary a posteriori “matter” of Kant’s phenomena 
were sense-impressions? ‘That they were, we proceed to make 
manifest. 

We need not labor the argument. That Locke was a sen- 
sist is the universal tradition among philosophers. That 
means, in the case of Locke, that all his experimental ideas, 
were sensuous. The supersensible was therefore, logically 
beyond his ken. This position of Locke is borne out by many 
passages of his “Essay.” 

Having repudiated innate ideas and innate principles, as he 
understood them, Locke says: “Let us suppose the mind to 
be, as we say, white paper, void of all characters, without any 
ideas. How comes it to be furnished? ... To this I answer 
in one word, from EXPERIENCE. In that all our knowledge is 
founded, and from that it ultimately derives itself.” 

Then he goes on to say: “Our observation employed either 
about external objects” [sic]—this channel of experience he 
calls “sensation” —or “about the internal operations of our own 
mind perceived and reflected on by ourselves’—this second 
‘channel of “experience” he calls “reflection” —“‘is that which 
supplies our understanding with all the materials of think- 
ing. ‘Those two [sensation and reflection] are the fountains 
of knowledge whence all the ideas we have, or can naturally 
have, do spring.” This is the great law which Locke, so to 
speak, wrote into the Constitution of his Epistemology, to gov- 
ern the origin of knowledge for all mankind, namely, that 
all our knowledge sprang from “sensation” and “reflection.” 
But we hope afterwards to show, that notwithstanding his own 
selfmade law, he literally “bootlegged” in violation of that 
law, other elements into his knowledge, that never sprang 





12Bk. II, Ch. I, 2. 
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from sensation and reflection. But before arriving at that in- 
teresting point of our discussion, our present immediate pur- 
pose is to prove, that all the ideas which Locke derives 
through sensation and reflection are sensuous. 

Now no one will question, I think, that all the ideas derived 
from what Locke calls “sensation” are of their nature, sensu- 
ous. He expressly defines “sensation” as “an impression or 
motion made in some part of the body.” Granting that 
Locke knew he had a body, though logically he could only 
know the idea of a body, then those bodily impressions are cer- 
tainly sensuous and it is these sensuous impressions that ‘“‘pro- 
duce,” as he says, some perception, that is, some idea in the 
understanding. For Locke says: “Having ideas and percep- 
tion being the same thing.” Bodily impressions, then pass- 
ively produce, i.e., cause, in the mind what he calls “ideas of 
sensation,” as effects. But since the nature of the effect can- 
not rise above the nature of the cause, if the cause, i.e., the 
‘bodily impressions, are sensuous, so must the “ideas of sen- 
sation” which are the effects. Hence all the ideas derived 
from the fountain of “sensation” are of their nature sensuous. 

But what of the ideas derived from “reflection”? Can we 
establish that those ideas are also sensuous? Locke explicitly 
declares that “reflection” has for its objects “the operations 
of our own mind within us as it is employed about the ideas 
it has got” from sensation. He writes: “In time the mind 
comes to reflect on its own operations about the ideas got by 
sensation, and thereby stores itself with a new set of ideas, 
which I call ideas of reflection.” Now, “the ideas got by sen- 
sation” are all sensuous. The operations, consequently, exer- 
cised about those sensuous ideas by a faculty which, as Locke 
"1B. I, Ch. I, 23. 


MBk. II, Ch. I, 9. 
19Bk. II, Ch. I, 24. 
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himself admits, as we shall presently see, is a sense-faculty, 
are likewise sensuous. If then, as Locke eloquently maintains,” 


all those sublime thoughts which tower above the clouds, and reach as high 
as heaven itself take their rise and footing here: in all that great extent 
wherein the mind wanders, in those remote speculations it may seem to be 
elevated with, it stirs not one jot beyond those ideas which sense [sensation] 
and reflection have offered for its contemplation, 


if this is so, then we are constrained to conclude that, ac- 
cording to the mind of Locke, all his experiential ideas, which 
supply all the materials of his knowledge, are sensuous ideas, 
or sensuous phenomena, and Locke has anticipated the answer 
which Kant subsequently had given to his famous question— 
“What can I know’” Kant embraced Locke across the years. 
Both knew only subjective experiences which Locke called 
“ideas,” and Kant “phenomena” into which always entered 
and must enter, sensuous elements. 

That the ideas of reflection are sensuous, Locke himself 
confirms when he explicitly declares that “reflection” is prop- 
erly a “sense.” Locke says: “This source of ideas [reflec- 
tion] every man has wholly within himself; and though it be 
not sense, as having nothing to do with external objects, yet 
it is very like it, and might properly enough be called internal 
sense.” It is true that the term “sense” is often employed 
in a peculiar idiomatic use by English philosophers to signify 
the spiritual faculty of intellect or reason. Newman speaks 
of the “moral sense” and Hamilton and Reid call the ‘“‘com- 
mon reason” of mankind “common sense,” because its judg- 
ments, by a kind of intellectual instinct, hit off the truth in 
concrete situations. But this use of the term “sense” is obvi- 
ously metaphorical or analogous. None of these writers ever 


18]bid. 
Bk. II, Ch. I, 4. 
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call the “moral sense” or “common sense” “properly a sense.” 
This phrase, “properly a sense,” which Locke applies to 
“reflection,” precludes, it seems to me, all possibility of 
designating “reflection” as a sense in a metaphorical or anal- 
ogous meaning alone. What is “properly a sense” is a sen- 
suous faculty in its own nature and right. Hence, we conclude 
that Locke’s “ideas of sensation” and “ideas of reflection” 
are all sensuous, or at least, as we shall see presently, like 
Kant’s “phenomena,” contain sensuous elements. 


III 


We now arrive at the discussion, of what perhaps is the 
most interesting phase of Locke’s anticipations of Kant, viz., 
that Locke while desperately struggling to explain the origin 
of “substance” and “cause,” actually stumbled upon, uncon- 
sciously, it may be, such an account of these ideas, as to leave 
possible no other interpretation, except that which makes 


these ideas coincide with Kant’s theory, that “substance” and 
“cause” are “a priori forms” derived from the mind itself. 
Let us first examine Locke’s “substance.” 

Locke, like Kant never got rid of substance, as Berkeley, 
partially, and Hume, completely, did. “Substance” obsessed 
Locke and he could not exorcize it from his mind. But he 
also clearly saw, good sensist that he was, that the idea of 
“substance” was not and could not be engendered in his mind 
by any sensuous subjective cluster of ideas which he called an 
experience, for the simple reason that “substance” as a mode 
of reality is not and cannot be found directly or indirectly, 
explicitly or implicitly in any aggregate of isolated subjective 
ideas and because substance is not a sensible per se. Yet Locke 
insisted in his controversy with Stillingfleet that substance 
exists, i.e., it exists in the only way in which Locke, as a 
logical idealist, could say it exists, i. e., as an idea-existence. 
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Since Locke, then, could not derive “substance” from any 
aggregate or cluster of sensuous subjective ideas which was 
for him an experience, he forthwith, in his desperation, 
abandons his theory that all ideas are derived from experi- 
ence, through sensation and reflection, and explains the origin 
of substance as being derived from within the mind itself, and 
thus made of it an “a priori form” superimposed upon pure 
experience, as Kant did. 

We can best, perhaps, make good this contention, by quot- 
ing from Locke a few concrete examples of what he would 
call a “complete experience,” and then point out, by an analy- 
sis of those concrete cases, that at least one of Locke’s complete 
experiences, was like a Kantian complete experience, an amal- 
gam composed of “substance” which arose from within the 
mind, blended with the matter of his experience, which was 
an aggregate or cluster of subjective sensuous ideas either of 
sensation or reflection. 

We shall first quote Locke’s famous description of a swan. 
He says:”* 

Thus the idea [or experience] which an Englishman signifies by the name 
swan is, white color, long neck, red beak, black legs, and whole feet, and 
all these of a certain size, with a power of swimming in the water, and mak- 
ing a certain kind of noise, and perhaps, to a man who has long observed this 
kind of birds, some other properties: which all terminate in sensible simple 
ideas, all united in one common subject! [Italics ours. ] 


Analyzing this interesting example, we have, I contend all 
the requisites which constitute the “matter” and the “a priori 
form of substance” of Kant’s theory, blending together to 
make this experience of a “swan” possible. Of course, Locke 
does not know the real, actual swan outside and independent 
of his ideas of a swan any more than Kant did. He says, 
explicitly, that all the sensuous swan-qualities of color— 
“white color,” “red beak,” “black legs;” and of sound “mak- 


18Bk. II, Ch. XXIII, 14. 
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ing a certain noise,’ which Locke would call “secondary 
qualities,” and all the qualities of extension and power, “long 
neck,” “whole feet,” “all of a certain size,” “the power of 
swimming in the water,’ which he would call “primary 
qualities,” “all terminate in simple ideas.” ‘They are all sub- 
jective and sensuous. This aggregate or cluster of simple, 
subjective, sensuous ideas are the matter of his experience. 
But according to Locke there is in addition to these sensu- 
ous ideas, another idea, which he expresses by saying “all 
united in one common subject.” ‘This one common subject 
he identifies with “substance,” while all the other simple 
ideas, that constitute the idea of swan, came from pure expe- 
rience. Whence, we ask, comes this common subject or sub- 
stance that imparts unity to the whole? Let Locke himself 
tell us. In his account of the origin of “substance” Locke 


says: 


The idea then we have, to which we give the general name, substance, being 
nothing but the supposed [these italics ours], but unknown, support, of those 
qualities we find existing, which we imagine cannot subsist sine re substante, 
without something to support them, we call that support substantia; which 
according to the true import of the word is, in plain English, standing under 
or upholding. 


Analyzing this passage, we find in the first place, Locke 
attributes the origin of substance to a “supposition.” Now, 
when Locke “supposes” substance, from what source does he 
derive it? Let us see. “To suppose” means to think some- 
thing that is determined by the mind itself, not determined by 
an object independent of the mind. The object of a “suppo- 
sition” is created by the activity of the mind, not discovered 
by the activity of the mind. Locke’s “substance” then, as a 
mere “supposition” derives its origin from the mind. It cer- 
tainly cannot be derived from any cluster of subjective 


18Tbid., 2. 
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sensuous ideas. And that, for two reasons. In the first place, 
isolated ideas, which are the only objects of Locke’s knowl- 
edge, are in no sense substantial, and, secondly, Locke, being 
a sensist, could not discover substance in any sense-experience 
as a sensible per se—and substance is not that. 

To say, then, that “substance” is a “supposition” can mean 
nothing else except that “substance” is a creation of the mind. 
And is not the fact that “substance” is a creation of the mind 
precisely one of the characteristic features of Kant’s “a priori 
forms” ? a 

Another characteristic feature of Kant’s “a priori forms” is 
necessity and consequently universality. Necessity in Kant’s 
“a priori forms” consists in this, that all minds, by their pres- 
ent constitution, must think them. They are so many grooves 
along which the mind must willy nilly think. 

Is Locke’s substance furnished with this feature of neces- 


sity? We maintain that it is. For Locke explicitly states :” 


Hence, when we talk or think of any particular sort of corporeal substance, 
as horse, stone, etc., though the idea we have of either of them be but the 
complication or collection of those several simple ideas of sensible qualities, 
which we used to find united in a thing called horse or stone; yet, because we 
cannot conceive how they should subsist alone, nor one in another, we suppose 
them existing in, and supported by, some common subject; which support 
we denote by the name substance. 


When Locke in this passage, which he emphasizes by italics, 
acknowledges that “we cannot conceive how the collection of 
several simple ideas of sensible qualities should subsist alone, 
or in one another,” he came within a hair’s breadth of explicit- 
ly visioning “substance” as an “a priori form.” For the 
passage “we cannot conceive,” etc., implies that we must 
think that the several simple ideas of sensible qualities are 
supported and unified by substance. In other words, “sub- 


20Bk, II, Ch. XXIII, 4. 
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stance” is a necessary form of thought springing from the 
mind. We must think it; we must necessarily suppose it, not 
because it is really so, in its actual objective existence as a 
scholastic would say, but rather it is so, because I must neces- 
sarily think it so, which is the Kantian manner of expression. 
Locke, like Kant, makes the necessity of thinking or suppos- 
ing “substance” measure and create its object, rather than 
make the object measure and determine the thought of sub- 
stance. It is for these reasons that we maintain that Locke 
invested substance with the feature of subjective necessity 
which is characteristic of Kant’s “a priori forms.” Hence, we 
contend, that the parallelism between Locke’s and Kant’s 
explanation of the origin of substance affords sufficient 
grounds for the conclusion, that Locke at least interpretatively 
anticipated Kant in formulating the principle of “a priori 
forms” derivable from the mind. If we had no other example 
except “substance,” this example alone would be sufficient to 
vindicate our claim, that Locke in principle was an “aprior- 
ist” as well as Kant. 

But this is not the only example. Locke’s explanation of 
the origin of “cause” is another. The origin of this idea was 
no less perplexing to Locke than was the idea of substance. 
As a sensuous empiricist, Locke struggled mightily to derive 
cause from the double fountain of sense-experience: sensa- 
tion and reflection. He expresses the result of his inquiry in 
the following passage:” ‘The notion of cause and effect has 
its rise from ideas received from sensation and reflection.” 
But it is obvious that if “cause” cannot be discovered in 
experience as a sensible per se of sense, then, it cannot flow 
through the two channels of experience—sensation and re- 
flection—which convey to the mind what alone is directly 
sensible in experience. But “cause” is not a sensible per se of 
sense. The senses whether external or internal, perceive, in- 


—_——___. 


*1Bk, II, Ch. XXVI, 2. 
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deed, certain phenomena uniformly followed by other phe- 
nomena. But “cause” contains in its content more elements 
than merely antecedent and consequent phenomena. It also 
embraces in its comprehension efficiency or the power of 
production. But such modes of reality as these are not the 
proper or common object of any sense or group of senses. 
They are not senstbilia per se. 

Furthermore, there is involved in what begins to exist or 
happen a necessary and universal relation with some ante- 
cedent in order to explain rationally the thing that happens. 
And surely, sense cannot perceive directly and per se neces- 
sity and universality. An adequate idea of “cause,” then, 
cannot be derived from experience either by “sensation,” 
which Locke calls the act of the external sense, or by “re- 
flection,” which he calls “properly” an internal sense. 

Locke, implicitly at least, admitted that all these features— 
origination, efficiency, necessity and universality—are in- 
volved in the notion of “cause,” because he professes to rea- 
son to the existence of God as Creator, in his “Essay,” by 
means of the principle of causality. Locke, therefore, must 
have attributed to the Primal Cause of the universe the power 
of efficient origination of the universe as well as a necessary 
connection between the things created and the creating cause; 
and necessity involves universality. Sensuous perception, then, 
could never directly derive “cause,” enriched by so many 
features, from sense-experience. Hume, as a logical sensist, 
clearly saw the impossibility of deriving “cause” as a direct 
object of sense from experience. So he rejected honestly the 
reality of “cause” and attributed it to custom. Kant also 
clearly envisaged that “cause” could not be discovered by the 
senses in experience, so he derived it as an “a priori form” 
from within the mind. 

What did Locke do? He really smuggled intellectual 
elements into his idea of “cause,” in violation of his own 
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expressed law, that all our knowledge comes from sense- 
experience. For Locke interpreted experience as a sensist 
must do, in its formal signification, that is, he assumed that 
there is nothing in experience except what is directly and 
per se an object of a sense-faculty. He did not interpret 
experience, as Scholasticism does, in its material signification, 
namely, that there are other aspects of reality in experience, 
which though they cannot be directly and per se perceived by 
sense, may be directly and per se perceived by intellect. 

But whence did Locke derive those intellectual features 
involved in the notion of “cause”? ‘This is the crux of the 
question. We contend that Locke again surreptitiously, 
though perhaps unconsciously, derived all those intellectual 
features which enrich “cause” from within his mind, as he 
did in the case of his suppositional “substance.” We base 
this contention on the following passage from Locke, wherein 


he finally sums up the result of his enquiry into his ideas of 


“cause.” Bf 


Locke says:** “So that whatever is considered by us to 
conduce or operate to the producing of any particular simple 
idea or collection of simple ideas, whether substance or mode, 
which did not before exist, hath thereby in our minds the 
relation of a cause, and so is denominated by us.” [All 
italics ours. | 

Analyzing this curious passage, what do we glean? The 
terms “conduce” or “operate to the producing” carry us be- 
yond what is immediately present to the senses or reflection 
which is “properly” as Locke says, “an internal sense.” The 
senses at least can perceive, in Locke’s language, only ideas 
of phenomenal contiguity and succession. Again Locke in 
his first letter to Stillingfleet, quoted by Fraser, admits that 
we are necessitated to think “cause.” He says: “Everything 
that has a beginning must have a cause is a true principle of 


oe 
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reason, which we come to know by perceiving that the idea 
of beginning to be 1s necessarily connected with the idea of 
some operation.” We find, therefore, that in addition to the 
sensuous ideas of the contiguity and succession of phenomena, 
involved in “cause,” Locke smuggled into its idea the intel- 
lectually perceived elements of efficiency, origination, and 
necessity. 

Whence did Locke derive these intellectual elements that 
go to constitute the adequate idea of a “cause”? Locke, it 
must be admitted, is rather obscure in his answer. He seems 
at his wit’s end to account for these intellectual elements. As 
a sensist and idealist he could not discover them as really 
objective and independent of the mind. So he answers that, 
that which is necessary to produce any particular idea or 
collection of ideas, which did not exist before, “hath thereby 
in our minds the relation of cause.” Considering Locke’s 
previous explanation of substance as something that sprang 
from the very constitution of the mind after the manner of 
an “a priori form,” would we be doing violence to this passage 
of Locke, if we should interpret it in a manner analogous to 
the interpretation we have given of substance, by saying that 
Locke observing constant changes and vicissitudes was obliged 
by the very constitution of his mind to avow that “cause” 
was a purely mental relation generated by the mind itself— 
“hath thereby in our minds the relation of cause’? Locke 
does not say that “the relation of cause” exists between the 
simple sensuous ideas, the only objects he knows, nor does 
he say that “the relation of cause” is grounded on objects 
external to, and independent of the mind, but like Kant, he 
declares, “that whatever is considered by us [notice the word 
‘considered,’ i.e., thought of by us] to conduce or operate 
to the producing any particular simple idea, whether sub- 
stance or mode, which did not exist before, hath thereby in 
our minds the relation of cause.” This seems to imply that 
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“the relation of cause” is generated by a necessity of thought 
by the mind itself and then superimposed upon the sensuous 
ideas or sense-experiences of the antecedent and consequent 
as an “a priori form,” and thereby constituting a compound 
or amalgam that becomes a complete phenomenal experience 
as Kant would say. 


IV 


To sum up, then, the conclusions we have arrived at in this 
little study of the affinities between Locke and Kant, we sub- 
mit: 

1. That like Kant, Locke, though he professed Realism, 
was logically an idealist. 

2. ‘That Locke’s ideas were, every one of them, professedly 
at least sensuous. Locke explicitly states” that “every man’s 
reasoning and knowledge is only about the ideas existing in 
his own mind; which are truly, every one of them, particu- 
larly existences. . . . So that the perception of the agreement 
or disagreement of our particular ideas is the whole and 
utmost of our knowledge.” Hence Locke’s ideas are all 
sensuous phenomena and the “whole and utmost” of his 
knowledge is confined like Kant to sensuous phenomena. Yet 
despite this avowal Locke seems to have surreptitiously 
smuggled into his mind some pure intellectual ideas. 

3. We have attempted to make manifest that Locke’s 
account of the origin of “substance” and “cause” may be 
interpreted as arising necessarily from the constitution of his 
own mind, thereby establishing that Locke, at least in prin- 
ciple, anticipated the “a priori forms” of Kant. 

4. Lastly, though the whole tendency of Locke’s philoso- 
phy was sensistic, yet it may be truthfully maintained that 
Locke was not a thorough-going sensist. He was a sensist 
as Kant was a sensist. 


23Bk. IV, Ch. XVII, 8. 





The Art Forms and Ideals of a 
Restless Age 


WILLIAM R. DUFFEY, M. A. 


lectures at Northwestern University and then, find- 

ing a demand for his utterances, published his views 
in “Artistic Ideals” (Norton). The book will be read by 
the artist; it should be read by the reformer who would 
destroy some art product apparently on moral and religious 
ground, but actually from a prejudiced art standard. The 
color of his argumentative pattern and the tone of his per- 
suasion blend into a superiority characteristic of those who 
are infused with the doctrinaire philosophy of the day. The 
static is rapidly disappearing in our modern physics, except 
in some classic problems, held because of certain reverence 
for the classical, and its place is taken by the idea of force. 
The separate sciences, logic, physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
esthetics, etc., are approaching one another and converging 
into one huge identity. Perhaps the convergence of physics 
and civics may account for the widespread force dogma of the 
moment. Fortunately artists are not easily influenced by criti- 
cism of reformers whose actual list of proscriptions is formid- 
able in many activities so diverse as Russian ballet and negro 
minstrelsy. Nevertheless, in the present dispensation when the 
officers of the police court and of the various churches see 
fit to muddle along with art shalls and shall-nots and seek 
the authority of the law to reinforce moral suasion, Mason’s 
book might rightly find a resting place beside a volume of 
Wigmore or Donat. 


D ies GREGORY MASON delivered a series of 
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Many will not be satisfied with “Artistic Ideals.” It does 
not give the rule by which one may censor a Broadway drama 
or judge the artistic ideals of Lady Murasaki. It is not a 
book containing a formulation of rules of conduct for a board 
of nibblers, but it offers some worth while meditations upon 
six ideals the author finds essential to genuine art: inde- 
pendence, spontaneity, workmanship, originality, universality, 
fellowship. ‘The reader who feels that morality is closely 
interwoven with art endeavors will wish that Mr. Mason 
found time for more meditation on the absence of the moral 
ideal in some of our modern art. 

However, Mr. Mason has thought it more important to 
bewail an American tendency of seeking to combine “art 


with popularity and wealth,” and to belittle the writing of 
“works of genius that are also the best sellers...” He 
feels that before Americans will be artists they must learn 
that success is compatible with poverty. Commercialism and 


art will not lie down in the same manger, and the proud 
dogmatist of art dicta will not well yoke with the real artist. 
It is fortunate that Mr. Mason challenges these and many 
assumptions of the day, especially the one that is really taken 
as a presumption, namely, that success in art is measured by 
the sale of the product. He contends for some principles and 
artistic ideals which many a humble Franciscan exemplifies 
in his daily life. The Franciscan, who lives the Franciscan 
ideal, seeks his main strength in neither doctrinal nor finan- 
cial resources. Yet in our day and age a false security both 
in the potency of moralistic doctrine and of wealth are 
peculiarly apparent. The results we are reaping will turn 
our attention to a saner analysis of the much-praised Renais- 
sance, the period that achieved the defeat of Humility. We 
have been engaged in noting the various evolutions of the 
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Romantic and the Plastic Ideals, believing that we have the 
clue to the motives of an artist if we can catalogue him safely 
in some movement, Romantic or otherwise. His philosophy 
of life and his philosophy of art might be more easily inter- 
preted if analyzed in their relation to his religious influences. 

Before art can be improved, worthy ideals must be forth- 
coming. Many are suggested in “Artistic Ideals,” yet with 
the over-militaristic moralists working off excessive steam 
with no regard to the consequence of scalding the art off- 
spring and with sensual artists imbued with ideals of an in- 
ternational boudoir, certain conceptions of art more funda- 
mental than those found in Mr. Mason’s book must be 


considered. 
I 


It is a safe proposition to enunciate that each age has had 


its artistic ideals. Although our own time may seem devoid 
of any high art motives, a brief review of art periodicals 
indicates that artists in every field of art activity are strug- 
gling to bring into realization ideals which are as vital to 
them as were those of the dynamic to Verrocchio. We do 
have art forims in this restless age. But what are they? When 
we go through all the exhibitions, the theaters, the concerts, 
the studios, we find industrious stumblers, noisy mountebanks, 
commercial superfluities, plying their trade of “catch if you 
can,” who produce for a public the depth experience of the 
passionate Miss Y or the plane layers of the pork merchant’s 
rotundity. Yet this is not a complete picture of our art world. 
The lover of real art ideals has been excluded. He may be 
found in every art profession exquisitely sensitive to the 
noblest ideals of art expression. If his dreams have not been 
blasted by the despotisms of the directors of art exhibitions, 
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by the schools of fine art, or by the imperialistic art reformers, 
he is pursuing the eternal quest for moments of illumination, 
at which time, oblivious to fame and fortune, he can delight in 
visions which he craves to express in art forms. The various 
art professions contain thousands of men who will not be 
misled into imitating some of the successful in art. They 
know that commercial quackery brings disorder and death, or 
leaves the art soul trembling before the shrine of sublime 
ideals. They avoid the profound darkness of the pestilent 
prison and seek the sunlight of their art even as Van Goyen 
sought his river banks and native villages. 

In due course of time those ardent souls who would help the 
well-meaning artist of the day will have more faith in the art- 
ist and less faith in rules that deign to regulate his products. 
Today the real artist has a problem which cannot be solved 
by a blind obedience to the art dogmas of those altruistic souls 
who would purify art by manipulating the forms of art or 
those domineering entities who would set the standard of this 
statue as art and this play as art and this music as art. The 
creative power of any artist must not be directed into the arbi- 
trary earthy channels dug by dogmatists; for it must carry 
his soul from the shadow into the light where it may wing its 
way untrammeled, not in the void but in the space where sky- 
larks, buoyantly free, sing praises to a Divinity, yet obey the 
eternals laws of a Creator. The man of art in the Medieval 
Age felt freedom, but did not demand that it be recognized as 
such. The Renaissance required the artist to shout that he 
was free. Today the artist fears for his liberty. He must be 
assured of freedom from whims of legislation; he must find 
out for himself that the rules of art, which are his property, 
make him free and that the rules of art do not possess him. 
Moreover, it is in the obedience to law that he will find lib- 
erty. Then in the moments of the grand illumination he will 
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find higher rules and hidden order because he himself is 
trained to know the splendor of order. 






II 








But many difficulties can be solved by the artist himself if 
he remembers that man ordains his life on the basis of values 
not relative but absolute. The plan of the Divine Architect 
was apparently removed from art because it held an external 
conformity to His authoritative prescriptions. This relation- 
ship, it was thought, would lead to machine-like routine. 
However, routine was not avoided and the sanction of moral- 
ity still remains because it depends upon a God who cannot 
decree that that which is right today is wrong tomorrow. The 
freedom of the artist which too frequently is destroyed by 
human proscriptions can not be endangered by this morality, 
the basis of which is found in human reason, the arbiter of 
right and wrong. Not that the intellect is a god as might logi- 
cally follow from the premises set down by Kant in the Cate- 
gorical Imperative, but it is the arbiter of right and wrong. 
In the last analysis the ultimate rule is the will’s conformity 
with the Christian ideal. 

Artists, like the rest of mankind, need an ideal as a con- 
trolling incentive. Emerson, the American philosopher, 
despite his many failings, knew that the moral quality of a 
man depends to a large degree upon the controlling ideal. 
The intellect examines and eventually orientates all things 
with reference to certain ends. These ends possess an ethical 
value and because they are held in mind they advance moral- 
ity itself. Socrates, according to his own testimony, admitted 
conflicting tendencies of temperament; yet he evolved a char- 
acter under the influence of an ideal which he so conceived 
and cherished that he had the satisfaction of knowing that in 
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his life and in his death he was conforming to his own best 
principles. 

So great is the part the ideal plays in the development of 
the artist’s character that it should not be considered as having 
only a theoretical art value, but a very practical one. There- 
fore, any ideal is not a solution to the problem of character 
making. The ideal which will develop a sound art as well as 
a moral character is necessary. The Christian ideal will not 
make the artist a servant; it will serve the artist. Other ideals 
beget slavery. Nietzsche’s superman morality might make an 
artist the master of another, but would not make him master 
of himself. The doctrine of Zeno might produce an intel- 
lectual soul monarchy but would reduce to impotency the 
passions so very necessary to the artist. The ideals of Marcus 
Aurelius might make a musician insensible as a mountain to 
the warmth and to the cold, yet would still the artistic im- 
pulse. The Christian ideal alone will satisfy the craving of 
the soul for happiness and the artist, as well as other men, 
finds only too frequently that happiness and liberty in art 
activity can only be obtained by living this present life with 
the end in mind of the supreme happiness in another world. 

Rousseau sponsored the Epicurean ideal, which has been 
so enthusiastically lived by some artists in our day. Briefly 
stated, the ideal is that human nature considered in its founda- 
tion is excellent. Therefore, it is evil and contrary to our 
nature to set any limits to its expansion. 

The Christian ideal is found in the middle path between 
the two contradictory grounds of Zeno and Epicurus. Every 
thought, emotion, and feeling is worthy which is serviceable 
in the artist’s struggle towards the Christian ideal, embodied 
in the faith and doctrine of Christ; and likewise every 
thought, emotion, and feeling is evil which deters the artist 
from this ideal and paralyzes his will. The million shades and 
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tints of human passions, some seldom felt by those devoid of 
artistic feeling, are not valueless to him, but can be used in 
the conquest of character when the conception of character 
is linked, by his volition, to the Christian ideal. Perhaps the 
ideal may not have such full power over volition that it may 
compel that faculty to will, nor have even partial power over 
the animal part of his nature. However, we do know that 
the will is an emotional power with love as its basis. Just as 
the song of the nightingale awakens a response throughout 
the lonely vale, just so will love awaken and demand love, 
and the will, when assailed with the warmth of desire, with 
the pleadings of love, will submit. 

Then the artist, whose strong passions and emotions would 
carry him to empyrean heights, must unite these to the Chris- 
tian ideal and urge the will to action by the all-powerful influ- 
ence of love; otherwise pandering to his appetites will drag 
the artist from the mountain tops into the valley of desolation 
and artistic despair. The artist must, of his own strength, 
remain steadfast to the illuminated pathway lit by the ideal. 
All his strength of nature and strength of grace are at his 
service, but his strength must be directed and controlled. This 
is the duty of the will. Then the ideal, no longer merely con- 
templated but actually willed, is given directive force and the 
dramatic and artistic emotions are marshalled to its aid. 
Therefore, with practice under the influence of repeated acts 
of willing, habits are formed. These are intelligently grouped 
and centered about the will constituting moral character. 


III 


Some philosophers of the day declare that the moral destiny 
of the babe is contained in the maternal breast and its life fore- 
ordained and unchangeable. The same fatal tendency is seen 
in the art world in that the doctrine of form predestination is 
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weaning the artist away from ideals that would check his evil 
propensities, giving him others which thwart the fundamental 
postulate that Christian ideals have directive force. 

It was the natural result of a materialistic and positivistic 
psychology that Hedonism came into being. In art the 
pleasure-giving form becomes the standard for like art 
forms, if some individual has influence to establish them. In 
the long history of the ethical theory of Hedonism; of the 
futile struggle of Aristippus, of Epicurus and the Cyrenaics; 
of the barren Roman philosophy and life; of the resurrected 
Hedonism still more barren; and the futile philosophy of 
Hobbs, of Locke, of Hume, of Paley, of Mill, and of Bain, we 
read that Hedonism, which makes happiness the ultimate 
sanction of morality, is not a satisfactory solution of the moral 
problem. Likewise this same Hedonism finds its expression 
in various art styles because pleasure was derived by a group 
of artists or by larger social categories. Pleasure to the hedon- 
ist is, after all, a subjective entity and Hedonism in art gives to 
each man a different criterion of what is pleasurable and what 
is painful. Consequently each man will, with imprudence 
peculiar to the human mind, evaluate any human art form 
from his own viewpoint. Moreover, no objective art stand- 
ards, not to speak of moral standards, can withstand the vaga- 
ries of the individual opinion under any hedonistic theories 
of art. Whether the modern artist follows an older theory 
of Hedonism which was essentially individualistic, or a later 
theory which is outspokenly altruistic in that it uses universal 
happiness as the basis for the perpetuation of art forms as 
well as for morality, both aspects of Hedonism will destroy 
the ultimate sanction for the relation between morality and 
art. Any art form needs other sanctions besides pleasure- 
giving. 

But while Hedonism morally degrades art, Utilitarianism 
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cheapens it. We do not consider law as something we impose 
upon ourselves, but the obligation to utilitarian principles 
compels the artist to force his expression to the art form popu- 
lar in the public taste. The artist has lost the good of the 
intellect and has accepted the apparent bonum of the crowd. 
The inadequacy of the utilitarian art ideal has long been real- 
ized but the artist has not always appreciated the truth found 
in the Christian school of ethics, that any theory of moral or 
art values must strive both to be objective and to square with 
the practical needs of conscience. Spencer’s evolutionary ethi- 
cal synthesis or Comte’s humanitarianism may satisfy the 
artist as a utilitarian sanction, but cannot bring the happiness 
necessary to an unsatisfied conscience. 


IV 


In his better moments the artist knows that the proper cure 
for the present psycho-pathological condition of much mod- 


ern art is the reacknowledgment of the Christian ideal as 
Francis Thompson phrases it, “the imperishable essences that 
console—the old essential candors.” A recognition of moral- 
ity which finds its consummation and its perfection in the 
religious ideal is the crying need of the day. The art forms 
of the present will be advanced when it becomes apparent to 
artists that it is not art that needs to be tidied up, but the mind 
and the conscience. The art product blossomed in reason and 
was influenced by conscience before it was formed in matter. 
The idea was impressed on the material. If art is the realiza- 
tion of the ideal or the idealization of the real, then the artist 
needs more than art habits which may produce mechanical 
bent and routine. He must acquire by use those operative 
dispositions of virtues which perfect the man in which they 
dwell. Maritain (“Philosophy of Art”) speaks of art as 
an intellectual virtue, an acquired operative habitus. ‘The 
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attention given to manual skill will remove the physical bar- 
riers which prevent the practice of art, but add not one whit 
to art. The artist needs the intrinsic strength, the habitus, as 
well as the extrinsic strength of method and technique. Moral 
and intellectual virtue which by nature point the mind to 
operative effectiveness will make possible the rebirth of a 
Christian art. The submission to the Christian ideal will 
allow a culture and a discipline to develop. They, with the 
Christian philosophy of life, will perfect both art ideals and 
art forms. 

Christian educators know that they are secure in the truth 
of sound art principles. But, it is not Christian to feel the 
satisfaction of truth and then deliberately allow another man 
to go the way of destruction. Not that there is need of a legis- 
lative prohibition, but that the Christians themselves must 
live the art ideals. When Christian art ideals become a living 
force, then better art will be developed. Christian art reigns 
in the real order of things and its progress depends on the 
doing (agibile) and the making (factibile). The Christian 
ideal has a broader connotation than an art ideal. Perhaps 
if there were more appreciation within the Church of the 
culture-giving values in the Christian ideal, artists would 
devote more attention to the actual religious devotions which 
develop character. 


V 


Some artists avoid the Christian ideal because they view it 
as a force making a man go to church on Sunday. They see 
it not in relation to a philosophy of life, but as a controlling 
mechanism that institutionalizes people in devotional forms. 
They view it as an encumbrance that blocks art inspiration, 
yet they know as well as the critics that they have become 
slaves to technique and art forms. But drilled in the phil- 
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osophy of specialization, entranced by the Kantian philosophy 
of the Will Supreme, they search art history and art tradition 
for a saviour. The church is to them an institution such as a 
courthouse. And who would go to the courthouse for art 
inspiration? There has been a failure to grasp the world 
influence of the Church and the broad connotation of religion 
on the part of some artists who, to satisfy the cravings of emo- 
tion, fling themselves madly to the practice of technique. 
They draw ideals from the narrow art world and inspiration 
from the studio. 

When Luther stressed practical activity as a center of 
morality he paved the way for a worldly attitude toward 
religion. Possibly in his day some works of piety were losing 
their directional energy. Perhaps there was a growing con- 
sciousness that the world-renunciation ideal might develop 
into an inactive-comfort one. But Luther’s work must be 
undone. The practical value of the other-worldliness doctrine 
must be held before the art world today. When it sees that 
the Church has within its bosom not only devotional exercises, 
but faith, hope, and charity, the stuff from which ideals are 
made, and a philosophy of life equally as valuable to the 
statesman as to the painter, then the artists will return to the 
only home that is home for art. 

Yet the antagonism to the Christian ideal will not be dissi- 
pated if the Christian ideal is narrowed in meaning to the 
church art ideal. There is need of Church art conforming to 
certain traditions and to the idiom of the people, although it 
is hardly necessary even in Church art to standardize the 
plastic forms of kneeling saints and tearful madonnas. The 
Christian ideal was not embalmed in the medieval period. 
It has all the possibilities of a living force today. To stress 
the point that there has been much art culture in the Church 
of other years is not helping the modern artist. Rather he is 
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suspicious that the Church believes art died with the passing 
of the medieval workshop and is tacitly affirming that all art 
henceforth must be copies of the masters. Much of the over- 
stressing of the great thirteenth century has the effect of vitiat- 
ing the cultural possibility of religion and the Church of 
today. 

The art world has long since broken its bond with the Prot- 
estant creeds. It found little warmth in hymn singing and 
Bible reading where walls are bare. It found genius every- 
where but no ideals that would mould a Dante. It sought the 
Catholic Church but when it heard the modern decried 
because it was modern it did not ask if this were the prevail- 
ing opinion, it did not look deeper into the Catholic phil- 
osophy of life. It was not the Church which opposed modern 
art, but some of its members who are forever putting forth the 
Church as opposed to modernity. Witness the over-stressing 
of the Gothic in church buildings, the preaching of medieval 
supremacy without just distinctions. Witness the art imita- 
tion of the old masters. Perhaps modern art forms were dis- 
liked not because they are modern but because they are not 
considered art forms. Nevertheless modern art has not felt a 
Catholic influence and there are many Catholics who are per- 
fectly content that it be so. 

Beauty is not a conformity with past ideals; it is not cast in 
an unchangeable form. The artist is a creator. Art will go 
on as long as art forms are engendered in the artist’s mind. 
The modern art world needs the Christian ideal for its 
saviour, but, being human and foolish, as long as it feels that 
a Great Church is living in a Great Past it will not know 
its saviour. 





The Origin of Sound Democratic 
Principles in Catholic Tradition * 


MoorHOUSE F. X. MILLAR, S.J. 


war was that we might “make the world safe for 

democracy” by overcoming a power which, if vic- 
torious, threatened its extinction. No sooner was peace 
declared than it became evident that something would have 
to be done if democracy was to be made safe for the world. 
At the present moment, with the imperative need of estab- 
lishing something of a world order if peace is to be main- 
tained among the nations, the difficulty of obtaining imme- 
diate and telling results when governments are democratically 
controlled has led to the overthrow of all democratic forms 
in some instances, and even in the case of those nations whose 
traditions have been most definitely democratic there is a 
widespread skepticism as to the ultimate value of democracy 
itself. This being so, the Pope’s recent condemnation of 
l’Action Frangaise cannot but have come both as a surprise 
and a reassurance to many, for whereas not so many years 
ago the exaggerated claims of democracy were condemned 
in the case of the Si/lon, we now have a definite repudiation 
by the Church of the traditional pagan principles of a par- 
ticular monarchical group.’ 


O NE of the reasons alleged for our entering the late 


I 


Hence at such a juncture it would seem pertinent to ask 


*Paper read at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Historical 
Association held in Washington, D. C., Dec. 27-28, 1927. 

1J. Vialatoux, La Doctrine Catholique et l’Ecole de Maurras, passim, esp. p. 49; 
Jacques Maritain, Primauté du Spirituel, p. 117. 
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ourselves what the Church’s attitude towards democracy has 
been, viewed in the light of her history. Such a question 
cannot be other than timely for us as Catholics, seeing that 
we have been hard put to it at times to explain to our fellow 
countrymen how it could be that the Church is not identified 
with monarchy when appearances seemed so much to the 
contrary. Have not all the Catholic countries been absolute 
monarchies in the past? And are not all Catholics in the 
Latin countries predominantly monarchical in their leanings 
or even violently opposed to whatever savors of democracy? 
The answer, of course, was simple from our point of view 
and from the knowledge we had of our own Faith as well as 
from our understanding of the Church as an institution. But 
to those outside it remained anything but obvious or convinc- 
ing. Yet when in the condemnation just alluded to the Pope 
emphatically declared that the Church was indifferent to par- 
ticular forms of government, he was but reiterating what St. 
Augustine had prophetically proclaimed ages ago, saying:* 
This heavenly City, while it sojourns on earth, calls citizens out of 
all nations and gathers together a society of pilgrims out of all languages, 
not scrupling about diversities in the manners, laws and institutions 
whereby earthly peace is secured and maintained, but recognizing that, 
however various these are, they all tend to one and the same end of 
earthly peace. It, therefore, is so far from rescinding and abolishing 
these diversities that it even preserves and adopts them so long as no 
hindrance to the worship of the one supreme and true God is thus intro- 
duced. Even the heavenly City, therefore, while in its state of pilgrim- 
age avails itself of the peace of earth, and, so far as it can without injur- 
ing faith and godliness, desires and maintains a common agreement 
among men regarding the acquisition of the necessaries of life, and 
makes this earthly peace bear upon the peace of Heaven; for this alone 
can be truly called and esteemed the peace of reasonable creatures, 
consisting as it does in the harmonious enjoyment of God and of one 


another in God. 


2St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, Bk. XIX, Ch. 17. 
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The first thing to be noted in these early expressions of 
the Church’s attitude toward what we now call the state is 
the full consciousness of the Church’s independence and au- 
tonomy. When Constantine proclaimed Christianity to be 
the religion of the empire, the effect was not to give legal 
existence to a mere voluntary society, as our separated breth- 
ren would like to believe, but a definite acknowledgement 
of her distinct character as a Divine institution, with her own 
organization, her own jurisdiction, and her own law. Of 
this we have evidence of the most striking order in the Coun- 
cil of Nice, at which some 318 bishops, meeting for the first 
time to settle matters of dispute on the basis of a common 
Faith and discipline, gave a startling manifestation of the 
silent development that had taken place independently and 
even in the face of bloody persecution at the hands of the 
state. Thus clearly did the Church stand out fully organized 
in her head and members and plainly acknowledged to be 
the same as we know her at present. This was a stupendous 
event indeed, but strangely enough there is one aspect to the 
peaceful revolution thus entailed that has been commonly 
and almost wholly blurred. We refer to the tremendous and 
even radical change that all but immediately resulted not 
only in the positive law of the times, for this has been, if 
grudgingly, admitted, but in the whole theory of law and 
government, in consequence of the recognition of the Church 
with her new and definite teaching and her distinct and 
separate discipline. 

Writing to a certain Anulinus, Constantine declared :° 


It is my will that these men within the province entrusted to thee in 
the Catholic Church, over which Cecilianus presides, who give their 
services to this holy religion and whom they commonly call clergy, shall 
be held totally free and exempt from all public offices to the end that 


8Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., 10.7. 
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they may not by any error or sacrilegious deviation be drawn away from 
the service due to the Divinity, but rather may devote themselves to 
their proper law without any molestation. 


Such an act by a Roman emperor was already a recogni- 
tion, at least implicitly, of a limitation imposed upon his 
absolute power, seeing that it clearly amounted to an acknowl- 
edgement of the validity of a law not proceeding from his 
own imperial will. But Constantine, as we know, always 
retained a hankering for the pagan claim to divinity of his 
predecessors. It was left for Theodosius the Great to seal 
the alliance between the empire and the Church, which 
Honorius his son subsequently affirmed and strengthened. 
When the former was reminded by St. Ambrose that “the 
emperor is in the Church, he is not above the Church,” he 
submitted. Later, Honorius, writing to Theodosius the 
Younger, gives us valuable evidence of the new basis that 
was being supplied to law in consequence of the change that 
had taken place in fundamental ideas. He writes:* 


We cannot refuse to plead with Your Kindness in any of the causes 
in which our assistance is asked. But in those in which the wishes of 
the holy and apostolic See are involved, we ought of necessity to show 
the greater anxiety and zeal. For seeing that our imperial rule is ever 
guided by Divine favor, there can be no doubt but that the church 
of that city is especially to be venerated by us from which we derive 
both the Roman principate and the magisterium of the priests. Even 
so the delegation will have asked nothing more of our devotion than 
that which accords with the discipline and equity of the Catholic Faith. 
For it requests that these privileges long since established by our fathers 
and securely kept, even to our own day, be allowed to last unchanged. 
And in this matter Your Highness sees that nothing should be canceled 
from the ancient decrees where the provisions have been drawn up in 
conformity with canon law. So now that these utterances have been 
duly recorded, keeping ever in mind the Christianity which the Divine 


*Hoenel, Corpus Legum ab Imperatoribus ante Justinianum Latarum, p. 240. 
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mercy has poured into our hearts, after you have set aside all considera- 
tions of these matters said to be advanced stealthily by various bishops 
throughout Illyricum, let Your Majesty command that the old order 
be safeguarded lest under Christian rulers the Church wantonly lose 
what under other emperors she did not yield. 


Giraud, a great French jurist, gives something of a hint 
as to the fuller significance of all this when in treating of 
the gradual disappearance of Roman law in the West he says: 


The Roman form, i.e., that form which gives a peculiar color to the 
system of social laws rapidly disappeared. ‘There was no longer any 
Roman law properly so called; the imperial constitutions, the Theodosian 
Code, the canons of the Councils, were only a primitive form of the 
canon law developed in the Middle Ages, which was in itself only a 
transition to the laws of modern society. 


We cannot but think, however, that he is quite misleading 
when he prefaces this statement with the remark that “there 
remained of the Roman law only the general principles 
emanating from natural reason and derived from the human 
conscience by the philosophical jurists of the preceding cen- 
turies: elementary principles of all civilized legislation which 
the Church accepted as civilization itself.” ‘This has been 
the usual assumption of the Latin ever since the revival of 
Roman law in its earlier pagan form in the later Middle 
Ages, but it amounts to no more than their having read their 
own history backwards. To make the point clear let us first 
ask ourselves what the fundamental ideas were underlying 
Roman law in both its legal and philosophical aspect and then 
contrast this with the new Christian principles as to law and 
government that had been slowly developing until they took 
definite shape in the more comprehensive theory of St. Augus- 
tine, seeing that it was his ideas that passed into the actual 
order of things for at least ten centuries. 


5Essai sur |’Histoire du Droit Francais au Moyen Age, p. 298. 
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IT 


For the Roman from early times it was the power of the 
will that animated the whole body of the law. Law was the 
fruit of individual energy. Property, for instance, was that 
which the hand seizes. Acquisition by force, it is true, was 
repressed, but it was still for the legitimate owner to assert 
his will, seeing that the unjust possessor was merely declared 
to be deprived of protection in the presence of the just pos- 
sessor. As the will of him who had the right was absolute, 
all right was reduced to a power and all juridical relations 
were considered as founded on power. To be free was to be 
empowered to exercise one’s will. Liberty, again, was absolute 
and independent of the control of public powers as well in 
the vindication as in the exercise of right. Justice remained 
always a private affair, while public affairs themselves were 
held to be a part of the domain of the will of each. Authority 
in the sense of a power to authorize was, as in the case of a 
right, part and parcel of the individual. The master was 
such by his own intimate conviction. It was in himself that 
he found the seat of his right. His real strength was not 
that of the fist, to be sure, but of the heart, or that virtus which 
made him a man. Force was enlisted in the service of such 
sentiments and the Romans were more than conscious of its 
legitimacy. They considered that they had a liberty all the 
greater, the greater the firmness and constancy of the indi- 
vidual which arrested the abuses of power. Liberty was a 
check on liberty.’ As Florentinus defined it: “Freedom, from 
which is derived the term ‘free’ as applied to man, is the 
natural faculty of doing what we each please unless pre- 
vented either by force or law.’” Law throughout remains a 


®Paul Lejay, Histoire de la Littérature Latine, p. 33-48. 
TD. I. 3. 
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matter of mere will, as is clear from the manner in which 
Celsus speaks of ascertaining “the will of the law’* when de- 
termining its meaning. All law, moreover, was held to 
proceed from the people and to derive its restraining force 
from them. In the words of Julianus,’ 


Since laws themselves restrain us for no other reason than because 
they have been received in consequence of the people’s judgment [or 
decree], it is proper that that of which the people approve should 
restrain all, for what difference can it make whether the people declared 
its will by means of the vote or by actions and deeds. 


It followed that as the power of the people was absolute, 
those who possessed imperium were held to be endowed with 
powers equal to those of the people whose delegates they were. 
They had the same sovereignty and exercised it in an abso- 
lute manner, for this was the very meaning of the term im- 
perium. ‘The pretor in declaring the law legislated out of 


the plenitude of his own will in his exercise of the legislative 
power of the people.” As with the pretor, so with the 
emperor, for it is in this same sense that the /ex regia is to be 
understood whereby power was conferred on each successive 
emperor, in that the people “make over to him their whole 


power and authority.”” 


If we turn from the consideration of the law itself to that 
philosophy on which the lawyers drew in their effort to 
rationalize it, we shall find the fundamental point of view of 
that philosophy to be identically the same. The law of na- 
tions which these lawyers evolved on the basis of the similarity 
to be observed in the laws of the various peoples brought 
under Roman sway, made it possible for them to reduce to a 


SIbid. See also J. Declareuil, Rome the Lawgiver, p. 158 et seq. 
Dp. I. 3. 

10C, Accarias, Précis du Droit Romain, Vol. I, p. 50. 

11]bid., p. 40. 
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purely moral element, i.e., that of consent, the juridical trans- 
actions formerly based upon juridical forms and words. Gaius, 
Ulpian, Paul, acknowledged in this law of nations a pur- 
chase, a sale, a bailment, a loan, all founded on consent, as 
well as a transfer of property which the will of the owner 
alone guarantees. It was thus that the Roman mind ended 
by attaining to that one principle of all human acts which 
alone they were prepared to consider: the will.” In this 
process they were guided by the teaching of Stoicism. Chrys- 
ippus had maintained that" 


our individual natures are all parts of universal nature; on which 
account the chief good is to live in a manner corresponding to nature, 
and that means corresponding to one’s own nature and to universal 
nature; doing none of those things which the common law of mankind 
is in the habit of forbidding, and that common law is identical with 
that right reason which pervades everything. 


If we take the following excerpts from Cicero and examine 
them in the light that each throws on the other, we shall see 
that he never really attained to anything beyond this. He 
says: 


Common intelligence makes things known to us and has caused them 
to arise in our minds, by reason of which we connect with virtue every 
honorable quality.'* 

Real justice has no existence if it have not one by nature and if that 
which is established as such, on account of utility, is overturned by some 


2Lejay, p. 36; Declareuil, ibid., p. 192. On p. 29 this author furnishes a singular 
instance of the manner in which the Christian definition of the jus gentium has been 
confusedly read into the earlier pagan definitions. Speaking of that of Gaius he says, 
“Jus gentium was Law revealed by natural reason and therefore observed among all 
peoples.” Whereas the Roman lawyers’ point of view was that it was found to be 
observed among all peoples and was therefore a manifestation of natural reason in 
the Stoic sense. 

13Bakewell, Sourcebook in Ancient Philosophy, p. 274; Bréhier, Chrysippe, pp. 65, 
222-227; also Histoire de la Philosophie, Vol. I, Part 2, pp. 285-329. 

14De Legibus, I, 16. 
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other utility. . . . There is but one essential right which binds human 
society together, and which one law establishes. This law is right reason 
in commanding and prohibiting.” 
Divine reason must necessarily be possessed of a power to determine 
what is virtuous and what is vicious.’® 
Virtue consists in perfect reason and this certainly resides in nature.?” 
We ought so to manage as never to counteract the general system of 
nature, but having taken care of that we are to follow our own bias.*® 
The essence of liberty is to do as you please.® 


All this sounds fairly familiar, of course, and scarcely 
shocking to a modern, but that is only because of the fact 
that in all Latin countries, and especially in France, thanks 
to their Roman law” and post-Renaissance literary tradition” 
such ideas have come to be most egregiously confused with 
Christian psychology and ethics, while in Protestant lands, 


Ibid. I, 15. 

16]bid., II, 5. 

17Tbid., I, 16. 

18De Officiis, I, 31. Cf. Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman People, 
pp. 357-375. 

19Tbid., I, 20. 

20Madelin, Histoire de la Nation Francaise, ed. by Hanotaux, Vol. IV, p. 502, 
speaking of the influence of French tradition at the time of the Revolution, says: 
“It [the French nation] sought a better order rather than liberty, of whose modern 
form it had little comprehension. It did not wish for the weakening of power, but 
on the contrary for the destruction of those social orders which hampered the state. 
It sought equality under law, equality of taxation, and civil liberty. . . . . All this 
the legal bourgeoisie offered to it.’ The significance of Roman law and its anti- 
social effects in French tradition stands out clearly all through this work. See also 
Hanotaux, La France en 1614, p. 240. On p. 230 he says: “There were in the tradi- 
tional constitution of France liberal principles which maintained themselves for 
centuries. Why were they smothered under the authoritarian principle which little 
by little became the only motive principle of the monarchical institution?” He fails 
to see how this was due to gradual repudiation of Christian canon-law principles and 
to the utter impossibility of maintaining free institutions in functional accord on 
Roman-law premises. That there were some in France who could still see this as 
late as the end of the seventeenth century is clear in the instance of Claude Joly. 
(Cf. Brissaud, Un Liberal au XVII° Siécle.) 

21Strowski, La Sagesse Francaise, and also Pascal et son Temps, Vol. I. 
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owing to the influence of Calvinism, they have all but suc- 
ceeded in discoloring the whole religious outlook. 

On closer analysis, however, they will be found to consti- 
tute nothing more than sheer naturalistic Pantheism, which 
was thus originally no whit better than that pseudo-scientific 
Naturalism that flowed back upon us during the nineteenth 
century through either one or both of the two traditional 
channels just mentioned.” Right reason in the Stoic sense 
was but another name for that all-pervading force in nature 
which was termed reasonable only because it was deemed in so 
many various ways to issue in what was considered no other- 
wise than as a bare physical order. Conformity with this 
was held to constitute virtue, justice, and truth on the single 
normative basis, however, be it noted, of self-respect, self- 
control, and self-consistency, while mere utility was looked 
to as the only end of law. Hence at bottom reason in the 
Stoic and Roman systems was but a function of will, and 
Seneca gives the key to the whole in a statement all too little 
noted when he says that a man “is good if reason is developed 
and properly constituted [recta] and in conformity with the 
will of his nature.”” 

With the facts so stated as to the fundamental concepts of 
both its law and its philosophy, it may be less difficult to 
realize why the empire fell. Greek democracy had proved 
unable to create a form of government which should recon- 
cile the individualism characteristic of the Greek people with 
conditions essential to the existence of a well-ordered state, 
namely, civic discipline, and a preference of the general inter- 
ests to those of particular persons or classes, even when it 
appeared to be in opposition with these.“ In Rome, how- 


*2Shafer, Christianity and Naturalism. 
23Epist. 76. 
*4Rostovtzeff, A History of the Ancient World, Vol. I, p. 315. 
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ever, it turned out that freedom, by which is meant not merely 
political freedom but that freedom of thought and independ- 
ence of character which had been prized by the noblest spirits, 
grew steadily less and less, and the very conception of free- 
dom itself was lowered till it came to mean the voluntary 
submission of all to one.” With the emperor absolute and 
singly responsible in his sovereign will at one end of the 
scale, and the citizen hugging his own individual will in 
unconcerned submission to what was deemed the inevitable 
at the other, we may readily imagine what St. Augustine had 
in mind when, summing up the past of the Roman people, 
he said: “What its tastes were in its early and subsequent 
days and how it declined into sanguinary seditions and then 
to social and civil wars and so burst asunder and rotted off 
the bond of concord in which the health of a people consists, 
history shows.”” 
Iil 


Having thus appraised in their proper historical setting 
those “general principles emanating from natural reason and 
derived from the human conscience by philosophical jurists 
of the preceding centuries” which it has been commonly and 
gratuitously assumed the Church accepted as civilization it- 
self, let us revert to the time of Theodosius and Honorius, 
when the teaching of St. Ambrose and St. Augustine was al- 
ready making a deep impression on the new departures in law 
and government that, as we have seen, were then taking place. 

One of the first things to be noted is the complete absence 
of any statement of those general principles in the Theodosian 
Code, for it was only through this earlier code that Roman 
law can be said to have influenced the first centuries of the 
Middle Ages. As formulated by Gaius, Ulpian, and others, 


25Ibid., Vol. II, p. 363. 
26De Civitate Dei, Book XIX, Ch. 24. 
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those principles do not reappear until they are given a posi- 
tion of revived honor in the later code of Justinian, which 
remained without effect on legal thought throughout the West 
up to the time when German emperors and French kings in 
their vaulting ambitions began to find such naturalistic prin- 
ciples serviceable in the pursuit of their wilfully chosen 
aims.” 

Our next observation, and one of greater moment to our sub- 
ject is that St. Augustine was not a Stoic in his philosophical 
leanings, however much he may have assimilated that admitted 
of a correct interpretation from the Stoic system. He was, as 
is well known, a Platonist, or rather the great Platonist of 
all time, who better than Plato even, knew how to reconcile 
the ideal with the actual in such a way as to render theory 
practicable. Now Plato had taught that law was the expres- 
sion not of God’s will but of God’s intellect, and therefore, 
since our intellect is a spark of this sovereign intellect, it 
should have the sole share in the making of human laws.” 
This was the point of view from which, with due modification, 
St. Augustine will be found in his writings to have approached 
all questions involving law or government. His first funda- 
mental doctrine in this connection is of a character such, clear- 
ly, as to arouse our interest as Americans. For it is no other 
than that all men are created equal, in the distinctive sense, 
however, that by the law of nature man has no right over man, 
seeing that his power stops short at things and at animals. Be- 
ing thus equal, men have of themselves logically only the right 

27Riviére, Le Probleme de l’Eglise et de l’Etat au Temps de Philippe le Bel. 

28Combés, La Doctrine Politique de St. Augustin, p. 122. It is to be noted that 
this author, in the manner characteristic of the French mind with its Latin bias, reads 
a similarity and even an identity of doctrine out of St. Augustine and Cicero, where, 
had he attended more to their respective premises, he would have noted that, though 


the terminology is very much the same, this supposed identity would be found to 
resolve itself into evident contradictions between the fundamental meaning which 


each expressed. 
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to command themselves, and no human being can of himself 
impose any authority on others. This to a pagan world was 
new doctrine, as it still remains news apparently to many in 
our own time who, whether they shout up or decry our own 
Declaration of Independence,” are quite unaware that it is this 
meaning given to the term by St. Augustine that has entered 
into the construction put upon it by the United States Su- 
preme Court ever since the beginning of our federal exis- 
tence as a nation. It was in this sense, moreover, that equal- 
ity was claimed to be the very cornerstone of all law through- 
out the Middle Ages until the Romanists succeeded in confus- 
ing the matter by identifying the term anew with the Stoic 
and civil law notion of an equality that would have all, in all 
respects, reduced to the dead level of what is assumed to be 
a blind material nature.” St. Augustine’s meaning, though 
stated emphatically enough in several passages of his writ- 
ings,” stands out with particular clearness when, speaking of 


pride, he says: “It abhors equality with other men under God; 
but instead of His rule it seeks to impose a rule of its own 
upon its equals. It abhors, that is to say, the just peace of 


God and loves its own unjust peace.”” 


Such a view of man’s equality is clearly not in any way in- 
compatible with social order, and, as we shall see, it condi- 
tions the entire social theory as outlined by St. Augustine and 
as applied throughout the whole of the earlier Middle Ages. 
The reason for men joining in society, according to St. Augus- 


29For the usual confusion of the whole question, see C. V. Smith, The American 
Philosophy of Equality. 

380A striking example of the way the Stoic and civil-law doctrine worked out in 
practice is supplied in the manner in which the honor of being put to the “question,” 
i. e., torture, was extended from the slave to all citizens and even to those of senatorial 
rank. (Combés, p. 193.) This is the traditional French idea, or that “only dogma 
of equality” which Chénier hoped to see take the place, in the religion of the Revolu- 
tion, of dethroned superstitions. (Dom Besse, Les Religions Laiques, p. 5.) 

31De Civitate Dei, XIX, 15; In Epist. Joan., VIII, 12. 

32De Civitate Dei, XIX, 12. 
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tine, is to enjoy peace, security, and union. Concord consti- 
tutes the first foundation of the city; union of wills (compositio 
voluntatum) the second; concord and union of wills, taken 
up in a communion of nature, the third. This communion of 
nature, or narrow concentration of interests of all kinds, moral 
and material, within the same group, nature—which is one and 
the same in all men—has placed under the charge of all the 
members. This union of hearts and wills and interests, this 
pactum soctetatis, leads to the enactment of a bond (redacta 
in vinculum) which binds all the members one to the other 
so as to comprise all reciprocal engagements, all acknowl- 
edged rights, all duties that have been consented to, and a 
whole code of mutual obligations and sacrifices. 

But this being so, the question arises as to how these are 
to be duly exacted. On the basis of the natural order, is St. 
Augustine’s answer, and it is precisely here that he departs 
from that natural reason which the Stoic assumed to account 
for the origin and order of things in his purely physical uni- 
verse. ‘That some one should command and others obey is 
one of the necessary demands of the natural order, for St. 
Augustine observes, “Everywhere the pact of society consists 
in obeying rulers.” But since all men are created equal, the 
right for a man to command ‘men cannot come except from 
outside humanity. It follows, then, that as God is the Creator 
of all natures, He is the Author of all powers. It is not the 
suffrage of the people nor heredity that can confer this power 
to command, but God, who by delegation accords His power 
to each nation, causing the head to be designated, whom He 
thus invests with the necessary power to command.” 


IV 


How far removed this is from the Roman conception of 
power in the /ex regia will be readily seen. God, in St. Augus- 


33Combés, p. 78 et seq. 
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tine’s theory, leaves to secondary causes, it is true, the function 
of determining the form authority shall take, who the subject 
shall be who is to wield it, as well as what shall be the man- 
ner of its transmission. Then, too, if God is the Author of 
all powers, He is not the Author of all wills. Bad wills do 
not derive from Him, because these, in so far as they are bad, 
do not derive from nature, which does derive from Him.” 
Therefore, authority, which has God for its origin, must have 
justice for its foundation.” ‘The end and purpose of power 
is the happiness of the citizens, which happiness is composed 
of three chief goods, order, union, and peace. Order is had 
by union, and union is realized through peace, hence order 
is the first step towards justice.” But to define and determine 
this order is not left to the sole discretion of human wills, 
for “Order is that proper disposition of things which assigns 
to each its place according as they resemble or differ one from 
the other.”” Whence it follows that the social pact recog- 
nizes rights and fixes duties, and to this purpose establishes 
institutions which must be respected and sustained. 

Cicero judged right or law to be fundamentally a part of 
our nature, and being inseparable from reason, taken in the 
Stoic sense, held it to be a common patrimony of humanity. 
According to St. Augustine, on the other hand, Lex est ratio 
divina et voluntas Dei... . ordinem naturalem conservari 
jubens, perturbari vetans* . . . ut omnia sint ordinatissima.” 
God’s reason conceived the order of the world, His provi- 
dence conserves it, and this order all men and things are com- 
manded to keep by a law whose simplicity is equaled only by 


34Tbid., p. 82. 

35Ibid., p. 90. 

36Tbid., p. 105. 

87De Civitate Dei, XIX, 13. 
38Contra Faustum, XXII, 27. 
39De Libero Arbitrio, I, IV, 15. 
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its grandeur.” Virtue on this basis consists in loving what 
ought to be loved,“ and human sciences and arts all derive 
from it, nor can they attain their perfection except they pa- 
tiently decipher the secrets of this ordaining law which God 
has imparted to all things.” Nor is anything just or legitimate 
in temporal law that does not derive from this eternal law. 
From jussus, a mere command of the will, human law becomes 
an ordinatio rationis.” It ordains and establishes, inasmuch as 
it is the expression of an objective relation between free activ- 
ities.” 

As peace, on the contrary, is above all else a matter of the 
soul, a stability and harmony of institutions will be conditioned 
by the balance and harmony of individual consciences.” 
Hence legislation in St. Augustine’s view of things should be 
elaborated according to an ideal curve which, starting with 
conscience, passes by degrees from the moral to the material 
order, and from the individual to the collective body, and 
thus finds its completion in the outer contexture of society.” 
Wherefore, since power derives from God, it commands in the 
name of God and is just and charitable in obedience to God. 
It serves, spends, and sacrifices itself in order to collaborate 
with God, and thus seeks order, union, and peace that it may 
establish in some measure here below acity modeled on the City 
of God.” Hence power is given with a view to applying the 
laws, for “those actions which are against the customs of men 
are to be avoided according to the customs severally prevail- 
ing, so that a thing agreed upon by custom or law of any city 


49Combés, p. 128. 

4{lIbid., p. 111. 

421bid., p. 129. 

4SLagarde, Recherches sur |’Esprit Politique de la Réforme, p. 14. 
44Tbid., p. 19. 

“5Combés, p. 107. 

“8Ibid., p. 140. 

‘Ibid. p. 109. 
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or nation may not be violated at the lawless pleasure of any, 
whether native or foreigner.”** But this is often forgotten, 
either because there is a tendency to confound power with 
justice and thus place force and law on the same footing; or 
because justice is considered inferior to power, whence in- 
stead of submitting to law it seeks to dictate to it (in which 
case force is rendered paramount over law) ; or again because 
justice is looked upon not only as inferior but as contrary to 
power, whence it follows that in order to govern more effec- 
tively justice is suppressed and force is substituted for law.* 
But this is tyranny, and St. Augustine is emphatic in maintain- 
ing, as were the whole Middle Ages after him, Ubi justitia 


vera non est nec jus potest esse.” Consequently :” 

The author of temporal laws, if he be a good and wise man, will consult 
that eternal law of which it is not given to any soul to judge, that in accord- 
ance with its immutable rule he may discern what in the order of time should 
be commanded or forbidden. . . . Just as in the case of temporal laws, al- 


though men may judge of them when they enact them, once they are enacted 
and confirmed it is no longer the judge’s part to judge of them, but only 


according to them. 


V 


There is abundant evidence to show the predominance of 
these ideas of St. Augustine over all other influences exclusive- 
ly assumed to have entered into the shaping of early medieval 
ideas on law and government such as the Teutonic or Roman 
assumptions.” But as space and time will not allow of our 


48Confessions, I, 8. 

*29Combés, p. 90. 

5°De Civitate Dei, Bk. XVIII. 

51De Vera Religione, Ch. 31. 

52Gregory the Great says to Childebert (Migne, P. L. Vol. 77, col. 798): “You begin 
to please the King of kings when, holding authority in check, you look upon yourself as 
more limited in your rights than in your power.” Gregory of Tours protesting against 
the tyrannous Chilperic insists: “ “You have the law and the canons. These you should 
diligently search. If you do not observe what they prescribe, know that the judgment 
of God threatens you. ... You, who challenge the justice of others, promise that 
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treating of this in detail we shall confine ourselves to two 
samples of documentary evidence, the one of the ninth cen- 
tury, the other of the thirteenth, both definitely illustrative of 
the controlling manner in which St. Augustine’s theory was 
being brought to bear on the legal and governmental problems 
of those times. The first set is taken from Hincmar of 
Rheims, who in his two treatises, “De regis persona et regio 
ministerio,” (A. D. 855), and “De ordine palatii,” (A. D. 
882), gives us the received theoretic and legal point of view 
of the Carlovingians. In the former of these treatises he 
states :* 


St. Augustine in the book “De vera religione” shows that the laws of princes 
are to be observed, saying: “In the case of those temporal laws, although 
men may judge of them when they enact them, once they are enacted and 
confirmed it is no longer a judge’s part to judge of them but only according 
to them.” ‘Therefore just laws promulgated by the people are either to be 
observed or to be enforced justly and reasonably by the prince against every 
one without distinction. 


you will not set aside the law and canons, and we will then believe that you follow 
justice.’ At which he, stretching out his right hand, swore by the Almighty God 
that in no point would he transgress what the law and canons taught.” Hist. of 
France, V, 19. (Note the use of the word taught at the close.) 

Isidore of Seville, in his Book of Sentences, Bk. III, Ch. 51, says: “It is just 
that a ruler conform to his own laws, for he can then expect his laws to be kept 
by all when he himself shows them reverence.” Again: “There would be no need 
of power within the Church were it not that it should command by the fear of 
discipline that which the priest is unable to effect by the teaching of doctrine.” In 
his Etymologies, Bk. II, Ch. 10: “Custom is a kind of right instituted by manners, which 
is taken for law when the law is lacking. Nor does it matter whether it exist in 
writing or in reason, seeing that reason commends the law also. Moreover, if the 
law is founded on reason, everything will be law which is founded on reason.” 

At the eighth Council of Toledo, King Reccesvinthus declared: “We lay down a 
law both for ourselves, and, God assisting, for each and every successor to our 
glory, and promulgate a decree of Divine observance that no king, however urged 
by impulse or faction, shall extort or order to be extorted written documents con- 
cerning anything due another in such a way as to deprive any one unjustly and 
unwillingly of the dominion over things due him.” 

583Migne, P. L., Vol. 125, p. 833. See Declareuil, Histoire Général du Droit 
Francais, p. 112. 
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That this doctrine had become fully accepted in the polit- 
ical order is clear from a letter written by Charles the Bald 
to Pope Adrian II, where he says :™ 


The holy canons are founded on the Spirit of God and rendered invio- 
late by the religious regard of the whole world, and as the blessed Ambrose 
says to Valentinian, ‘“The emperor enacts laws which you should be the first 
to keep, since what he prescribes for others he prescribes for himself, lest 
freedom be granted to another to judge differently.” And the blessed Augus- 
stine says that, “After the laws have been subscribed to and confirmed it is 
not allowable for a judge to judge of them but in accordance with them.” 


Many years later Hincmar again sums up this theory in 
ampler form in the latter of the two treatises previously men- 
tioned. And seeing that this very important statement is de- 
serving of better and more general notice than it has received, 
we shall quote it at some length.” 








[A king] ought to guard the dignity of his name in his own person: for 
the name of king taken intellectually holds that he manages the office of ruler 
for all those who are subject. But how would he be able to correct others 
who did not correct his own ways lest they become unjust? ‘ ‘For the throne 
is established by the justice of the king’ and the government of peoples is 
strengthened by truth.” What the justice of the king is, is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the same blessed Cyprian in the ninth degree of abuse. 

The priestly order, to be sure, has laws Divinely promulgated that deter- 
mine how one should attain to the height of government, namely, the epis- 
copacy, and once he has attained to this, how he should teach, and, teaching 
weil, with what consideration he should daily take cognizance of his weak- 
ness, and how he should rule the ministers subject to him, and also with 
what purity of intention he should dispense sacred ecclesiastical orders, and 
with what discernment he ought to bind and loose his subjects. Concerning 
these laws it is written in the same, “No priest should disregard his canons, 
nor is it permitted to any to do what would offend against the rules of the 
Fathers. For it is no less to transgress the ordinances of holy tradition than 




























54Migne, P. L., Vol. 124, col. 892. 
55Walters, Corpus Juris Germanici, Vol. III, p. 763; also Prou, Hincmari de 
ordine palatii epistola. 
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to proceed to an act of injustice against God Himself.” This is so because, 
as a sacred authority shows, schism and heresy are cognate things, and, to 
put it in other words, a schismatic is no less guilty of transgression when, 
out of contempt, by violating the holy rules he separates himself from the 
unity of holy Church, which is the Body of Christ, than the heretic who 
thinks wrongly of God, Who is clearly the Head of the Church itself. And 
as it is declared concerning ecclesiastical laws that “no priest should disre- 
gard his canons, nor is it permitted to any to do what would offend against 
the rules of the Fathers,” so in the sacred laws is it decreed that “No one 
is to ignore the laws or contemn what is established.”” When it is said, “No 
one is to ignore the laws or contemn what is established,” no person, whatever 
be his worldly rank, is excepted so as not to be bound by this judgment. Kings 
and ministers of the commonwealth have laws according to which they 
must rule, whatever the province be in which they dwell: they have the 
capitula of Christian kings and of their progenitors, which, with the general 
consent of their faithful men they legally promulgated to be held. Concern- 
ing which the blessed Augustine says, “Although men are allowed to judge 
of them at the time when they enact them, nevertheless once they are en- 
acted and confirmed it is not allowable for judges to judge them, but in 
accordance with them.” 


VI 


If from France in the ninth century we now turn to Eng- 
land of the thirteenth, we have in the “Song of Lewes” most 
remarkable evidence of the development that had taken place 
in the meantime in the way of a more comprehensive grasp 
of what is implicit in St. Augustine’s theory and of the prac- 
tical bearing which it admitted. Written very probably by 
a Franciscan at the time of the struggle over the enforcement 
of the terms of Magna Charta, it gives us clearly the phi- 
losophy which that historic enactment of fundamental law 
presupposes.” 


Whoever is truly king is truly free if he rule himself and his kingdom 
rightly: let him know that all things are lawful for him which are fitted 





Kingsford, The Song of Lewes, pp. 48-53. Comparison will show that, in 
embryo, this is but Burke’s Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents. 
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for ruling the kingdom, but not for destroying it. It is one thing to rule, 
which is the duty of a king, another to destroy by resisting the law. Law 
is so called from binding (lex a ligando), which is so perfectly described 
as the law of liberty, as it is freely served. Let every king understand 
that he is the servant of God; let him love that only which is pleasing to 
Him, and let him seek His glory in ruling, not his own pride by despising 
his equals.*= Let the king who wishes the kingdom which is put under him 
to obey him, render his duty to God, otherwise let him truly know that 
obedience is not due him who denies the service by which it is held of God. 
Again, let him know that the people is not his own but God’s and let him 


be profitable to it as a help. 

If he alone choose [his advisers] he will be easily deceived who has no 
knowledge of who may be useful. Therefore let the community of the realm 
take counsel and let that be decreed which is the opinion of the commonalty 


5’For the pre-Thomistic theory of liberty see De Vorges, St. Anselme, p. 216, and 
Filliatre, La Philosophie de St. Anselme, pp. 358 and 364. John of Salisbury summed 
it up in his Policraticus, Bk. VII, Ch. 25, where he says: “A man is free in pro- 
portion to the measure of his virtues, and the extent to which he is free determines 
what his virtues can accomplish; while, on the other hand, it is the vices alone 
which bring about slavery and subject a man to persons and things in unmeet 
obedience. And though slavery of the person may seem at times the more to be 
pitied, in reality slavery to vices is ever far the more wretched. And so what is 
more lovely than liberty, and what more agreeable to a man who has any rever- 
ence for virtue? We read that it has been the impelling motive of all good princes; 
and that none ever trod liberty underfoot save the open foes of virtue.” (Dickenson, 
The Statesmen’s Book of John of Salisbury, p. 323.) 

58E, F. Jacobs, in Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, p. 141, has pointed 
out that the movement led by Simon de Montfort was much more democratic than 
has been usually assumed. A striking instance of how scholars have been misled 
by the Stoic and Roman-law and French égalitarian doctrine is supplied by the 
confusion that has arisen in respect to the term per judicium parium. McKechnie 
in Magna Charta says (p. 438): “It was not criginally a class privilege of the 
aristocracy but a right shared by all the grades of freeholders. Whatever their 
rank, they could not be tried by their inferiors.’” This Belloc has repeated in his 
History of England, Vol. II, p. 238. But the real significance will be found in the 
terms of the agreement entered into by Charles the Bald at Kiersy, A.D. 858, where 
we read: “If our lord should be unwilling to preserve the law due to each and 
granted by him and his ancestors to us and our ancestors... know that thus he 
agreed with us and we with him... that no one will abandon his peers so that 
our king, even should he wish to act contrary to his law and to right reason and to 
just judgment, which God forbid, could not do this to any one.” (Baluze, Capitularia, 
Vol. II, col. 55.) The principle is the same as that of the common law that “no map 
can be a judge in his own cause.” 
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to whom their own laws are most known; nor are all the men of the province 
such fools as not to know better than others their own realm’s customs, 
which those who are before bequeath to those who come after. ‘Those, who 
are ruled by the laws, have more knowledge of them: those, in whose use 
they are, become more experienced and because it is their own affair which is 
at stake they will care more and will procure for themselves the means where- 


by peace is acquired. 

The affairs of the commonalty are best managed if the realm is directed 
by the way of truth: and moreover, if the subjects seek to waste their own 
those set over them can refrain their folly and rashness. 

It is commonly said, “As the king wills, the law goes”; truth wills other- 
wise for the law stands, the king falls. 

Whence if anything useful has been long deferred, let it not be reprehended 
when it is later preferred. And let the king prefer nothing of his own to 
the commonweal as though the safety of all gave way to him who is but one; 
for he is not set over them to live for himself, but so that this people which 


is put under him may be secure. 


Vil 


From such excerpts as these it should be fairly easy to gath- 
er how definite the Middle Ages were at this period in their 
understanding of general principles. As we see, the trend was 
more and more toward democratic control. What was still 
lacking were equally adequate institutions for the achievement 
of ends thus definitely fixed in theory, but complex by reason 
of their very realism, which demanded a sound regard for 
the actualities involved. In the gradual evolution of such in- 
stitutional forms as had been worked out one purpose is seen 
to control the whole, that of providing for due process, equal 
protection, and the supremacy of law,” together with such 
methods of procedure as, in the light of experience, would 
best conduce to the ascertaining of truth,” i. e., objective jus- 

59Mott, Due Process of Law, pp. 30-45. 

6°Tt seems never to have been noted by the modern historian or lawyer how essen- 


tial this purpose is as a pre-condition to the proper understanding and working of 
representative government. The idea that a representative can commit constituents 
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tice, in the solution of legal and governmental problems. If 
England succeeded better in this than did the peoples on the 
Continent, it is to be attributed mainly to a fortunate suc- 
cession of strong bishops who vigorously stood out for the 
right till such time as the people managed to clinch their hold 
upon their representative system. This last resulted only in 
consequence of their own acceptance from the canon law of 
that method of procedure and measure of patience: the rule 
of majority decision;" and of their success in wresting from 
the king the agreement that there was to be no taxation with- 
out consent. 

The significance of this may well be gauged by the manner 
in which similar systems on the Continent gradually failed by 
reason of the people’s distrust of the principle of majority 
rule* and owing to the fact that the rulers succeeded in evad- 
ing all demands that they agree not to tax without the consent 
of the people’s representatives, although as De Commines ani- 
madverted at the time, “There is no prince who can raise 
money any other way, unless it be by tyranny, and contrary 


presupposes an objective norm according to which he can decide so that independently 
of his own will merely, they may, on the basis of election and consent, be reasonably 
held to be bound by his prudent decision. Certainly no such institution as that of 
representation could have evolved out of any premises acknowledged in Roman law. 
Burke saw this. But with the systematic revival of undiluted Stoic ethics by Bishop 
Cumberland and the prevalence of Stoic physics among evolutionists plus the wide- 
spread adoption of Stoics logic since its re-enstatement by J. S. Mill (Cf. Brochard, 
Etudes de Philosophie Ancienne et de Philosophie Moderne, p. 236) the modern 
utilitarian Liberals, beginning with Bentham, have succeeded in throwing a smoke 
screen around the earlier intellectual principles of the Whigs, so much so that 
Holdsworth in his History of English Law (Vol. VI, p. 299), in characteristically 
unintelligent English fashion, puts Burke down as a Tory in company with Hume, of 
all men! 

614 merica, April 4, 1925, where, in an article entitled Does the Majority Rule? 
we pointed this out. Some weeks later our contention was more fully substantiated 
by J. G. Heinberg in an article entitled The History of the Majority Principle, in 
the American Political Science Review, February, 1926. 


62Holdsworth, History of English Law, Vol. IV, p. 168. 
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to the laws of the Church.”® This situation on the Continent 
synchronizes with the revival of the old pagan principles of 
law. St. Thomas had but recently been expounding a new 
and more adequate theory of government and law in which, 
on the basis of Aristotle, he had stressed the true character 
of the state as a natural institution willed by God, distinct 
from the Church. Yet in doing so he had made his own and 
assimilated into his teaching on the natural law the whole of 
the earlier Augustinian theory. But the full significance of 
his teaching was not appreciated at the time, and it was the 
Romanists who prevailed. These had rediscovered in the 
Justinian Code the theory of the sovereignty of the Roman 
people as the sole legitimate source of power. Supplementing 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas had maintained that, 


A law properly speaking regards first and foremost the common good. 
But to order anything to the common good belongs either to the whole people 
or to some one who is the vicegerent of the whole people, and therefore 
the making of law belongs either to the whole people or to a public person- 
age who has care of the whole people.™ 


While clearly thus indicating that sovereignty may be re- 
tained in the people there is nothing in this of the Roman 
conception of the people’s formal claim to the exercise of 
unlimited power. On the other hand, Bulgarus, a glossator, 
laid it down as a principle,” Non enim competit singulis quod 
permissum est tantum universitati vel ei qui obtinet vicem 
universttatis, t.e., popult. (For that is not allowable to the in- 
dividual which is permitted only to the collective body, or to 
him who holds the place of the collective body, i.e., of the 
people), which is no more than a bold revival of the concep- 
tion of the Jex regia. 

"Memoirs of Philip de Commines, (Bohn edition), Vol. I, p. 388. 


64S, T., I. IL. q. 90, a. 3. 
S5Lagarde, op. cit. p. 48. 
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While St. Thomas insisted on the universal principle that 
should determine in the formation of states and laid the foun- 
dations of sovereignty in the exigencies of public good, Mar- 
siglio of Padua, following on the heels of the legists, lays 
stress on the fact of the adherence to the state of the majority,” 
where again he is merely reverting to the Roman doctrine of 
the right of the majority to rule in consequence of its possess- 
ing predominant force.” Scctus had already maintained that 
it is men, and not nature, who create social authority,” and 


Occam held law to be a mere command of the will (jussus) ,” 
not an ordinatio rationis or a measure of human acts, and later, 
following the trail thus blazed for him, Nicholas of Cusa de- 
clared: “If by nature men are equal in power (aeque potentes) 
and have the same liberty (aeque /iber1), a man participating 
in power both common and equal for all cannot obtain true 
dominion or power of command except by election and the 


consent of all.””* All this is but a retrogression to the Roman 
and Stoic idea of the predominance of will in all matters of 
law and government, and it was from this source that the Re- 
formers and their followers derived both their absolutist and 
their individualistic doctrines™ of the state, in which either 
king or people, as the case might be, were considered as so 
exalted as to be endowed with the singular right to do wrong 
or even to determine ultimately as to what constitutes right 
and wrong. It was on the basis of just such tenets as these 
that the Tories and Dissenters in England stood out in oppo- 
sition, each in turn laying claim to dominate over the other. 
But not so with the Whigs. As Burke said, “These old fa- 

SIbid., p. 53. 

©’ 4merica, April 4, 1925, Does the Majority Rule? 

S8Lagarde, p. 57. 

Ibid, p. 30. 


TIbid. p. 61. 
TlLagarde, pp. 40 and 61. 
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natics of single arbitrary power dogmatized as if hereditary 
royalty was the only lawful government in the world, just as 
our new fanatics of popular arbitrary power maintain that 
a popular election is the sole lawful source of authority.” 
These words were directed by way of protest against the Rev. 
Dr. Price, who, in his Protestant zeal for the cause of the 
French revolutionists, was earnestly bent on misrepresenting 
the English Constitution. 


VIII 


From the many authentic pronouncements as to our own 
theory of law and government we quote the two following 
passages from legal decisions, the first by Mr. Justice 
Matthews” and the second by Mr. Justice Miller.” 


When we consider the nature and theory of our institutions of govern- 
ment, the principles upon which they are supposed to rest, we are constrained 
to conclude that they do not mean to leave room for the play and action 
of purely personal and arbitrary power. 

The theory of our government, state and national, is opposed to the de- 
posit of unlimited power anywhere. ‘The executive, the legislative, and the 
judicial branches of these governments are all of limited and defined powers. 
There are limitations on such power which grow out of the essential nature 
of all free governments; implied reservations of individual rights, without 
which the social compact could not exist and which are respected by all 
governments entitled to the name. 


Thus to any one acquainted with the principles of our own 
American Constitution and law there can be little difficulty in 
determining which of the two traditions we have been review- 
ing properly lies behind our own Federal Constitution. 


"Reflections on the French Revolution. 
8Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356. 
"Loan Association v. Topeka, 20 Wallace 655. 
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THEODORE MAYNARD 


be the embodiment of that old English rural life 

whose passing has brought so much danger to Eng- 
land, was born in 1763, and with perfect appropriateness at 
the Jolly Farmer, an inn which his father kept at Farnham 
in Hampshire. He was to live to see farmers grow less and 
less jolly and farm laborers more and more miserable; but he 
exhibited to the world to the end the lost ideal solidly in- 
carnated in his own gigantic frame. Through all the vicissi- 
tudes of his wandering life, and amid all its varied and 
manifold activities, some plot of ground—even if it was a 
plot so small as the four acres of his Kensington seed farm— 
was absolutely essential to his happiness. “A farmer,” said 
he, “a farmer I will live and die.” He carried out his resolve 
with unfaltering tenacity. Not the thirty-two years of editing 
his Political Register, not even his membership of the House 
of Commons could interfere with that. He died in 1835 on 
his farm, close to the place where he was born, and was 
buried in Farnham churchyard. 


I 


W ILLIAM COBBETT, whose high destiny it was to 


This will serve to show how much of a piece was his long 
life. It is important to stress the point at the outset, because 
Cobbett has so often been accused of political inconsistency ; 
and many people have been scandalized by seeing the violent 
anti-Jacobin of the early days change into the equally violent 
Radical. Even had Cobbett been the turncoat he is repre- 
sented as being, no discredit would attach to him unless his 
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motives could be shown to have been interested. And ne 
one ventures to bring that accusation. As he said to one of 
his sons who, greatly daring, reminded him that he had once 
been a Tory: “A man may pass from darkness into light.” 

The truth of the matter is that Cobbett never changed the 
political and economic ends he wished to gain; but he did 
completely change the means. He began as the highest of 
Tories because he believed that the Tories wished to preserve 
that which was the passion of his whole life, the rural vigor 
of England. He ended by seeing clearly that Pitt’s funding 
system, the corruption of public life and the lack of Parlia- 
mentary Reform had ruined agriculture. At the commence- 
ment of his career the anti-Jacobin was concerned almost 
entirely with foreign affairs; and he, in common with the men 
of his age, failed to notice the Industrial Revolution occur- 
ring in England behind the smoke screen of the Revolutionary 
Wars. Later he understood thoroughly the import of what 
had happened. If, therefore, he became a Radical it was only 
to be a more effective Conservative. “We want great altera- 
tion,” he said, “but we want nothing new.” 

From the start he insisted upon his independence. In 1800, 
after his return from America, he was feted by the Tory gov- 
ernment and was immediately offered the editorship of one 
of its newspapers, as well as a slice of government scrip. 
This meant, as far as the scrip was concerned, that he could 
buy without the necessity of paying out any money, and that 
the agent would sell at a premium a little later and let 
Cobbett pocket the profits. But this also meant subservience 
to the government, as did the editing of an official newspaper. 
So the offer was declined, and the Political Register, where 
absolute freedom of expression was guaranteed, was founded 
instead. 

From the start Cobbett made it plain that while in a general 
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way he supported the government, he was by no means going 
to approve of all its acts. Criticism became gradually more 
drastic until in 1810 an attempt was made to silence a too 
outspoken and powerful writer by putting him in prison. 
The pretext chosen was Cobbett’s attack upon the cruel flog- 
ging at Ely, for some slight breach of discipline, of English 
militia men by German mercenaries. This made Cobbett’s 
honest blood boil. But his comments made possible a charge 
of sedition, which the authorities were slow to press, which 
they only did press—and then before a packed jury—when it 
was clear that Cobbett could not be softened by either threats 
or promises.” 

It was not the first time, and was not to be the last time, of 
Cobbett’s being in hot water. As soon as he had left the 
Army, where he had risen to be Sergeant Major of his regi- 
ment,” and where he had really been Adjutant for all prac- 
tical purposes, he tried to expose the officers’ corruption and 
incompetence, supposing that these were peculiar to his own 
regiment. But because they were general throughout the 
Army the War Office was determined not to permit a genuine 
inquiry. When this became evident to Cobbett he discreetly 
left the country, losing his action by default. This proceeding 
was often brought up against him; and he was charged with 
cowardice. But Cobbett, whatever else he was, was not a 
coward. He was, however, a shrewd peasant, and never saw 
the sense of running his head against a brick wall unless there 
was a chance of knocking the wall down. 

In America, where he found a somewhat stormy refuge, 


1 While in prison Cobbett was often visited by Lord Maseres, Cursitor Baron of 
the Exchequer, who invariably came to see him wearing his full robes of office. This 
was intended as a public expression of abhorrence of Cobbett’s sentence. 

2 He boasted afterwards that had he remained in the Army he would have “wrig- 
gled up” to being a General. 
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he showed the same mingling of courage and discretion. 
When the mob in Philadelphia threatened to burn down his 
editorial offices, he boldly put out strongly worded placards 
that dared them to do their worst. On the other hand when 
he was fined ruinously for his libel upon Dr. Rush, he found 
it expedient to leave the country, though perhaps with some 
melancholy satisfaction in hearing that on the very day the 
verdict was brought in against him and in favor of Dr. Rush, 
whom he had attacked as a quack, George Washington, who 
was being treated by Dr. Rush in accordance with his peculiar 
methods, died. 

Again, in 1817 he was warned that unless he left England 
he would be imprisoned. Knowing that that would mean the 
ruin of his life’s work, and the end of the Political Register, 
he left again for America where he took a farm at Hemp- 
stead, Long Island (he always spelt the word Hampstead, 
on the ground that no Hempstead existed in England) and 
continued to edit the Political Register with unabated vigor, 
at long range from that retreat. 

From July, 1810, to June, 1811, while he was in prison for 
sedition, he contrived (since imprisonment meant in those 
days, for those who could afford to pay for special accommo- 
dation and food, little more than confinement within the 
prison precincts), not only to edit the Register but, since he 
now had more time on his hands, to bring out two copies a 
week instead of one. Hardly the course of action of a man 
who was afraid! 

Once again, in 1830, the authorities tried to suppress him. 
He was charged with being responsible for the rick burnings 
in the agricultural and the machine smashings in the indus- 
trial districts. This time he made the Government itself go 
on trial. He subpoenaed members of the Cabinet itself; and 
forced one of them, Brougham, to bear witness that he had 
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asked Cobbett to allow the government to republish as a 
pamphlet the letter written to the Luddites in 1816, in which 
Cobbett had strongly urged the mob to refrain from breaking 
up the detested machines. And before a carefully packed 
jury, and with those members of the Cabinet whom he had 
called present to hear him, Cobbett made a speech that took 
four and a half hours to deliver, and left the court, upon the 
disagreement of the jury, a national hero. This is all the 
more remarkable when we consider that, while deprecating 
violence, he had certainly said it was not to be wondered at 
that the mob should resort to violence, and had added that its 
violence had been successful in extorting concessions. 


I] 


But Cobbett was not a violent man, except in speech, 
although it is the fashion to represent him as having been 


merely a fire-eating demagogue. However, had he been all 
that he is accused of being, he would have had ample justifi- 
cation. If anyone doubts this let him read the books of J. L. 
and Barbara Hammond, “The Village Labourer,” “The 
Town Labourer,” and “The Skilled Labourer,” which cover 
precisely the period from Cobbett’s birth to his death. What 
strikes one in him, this man who had it in his power to have 
raised a revolution—and perhaps one may regret that he did 
not—is his extraordinary moderation. But his voice was loud 
and he used it with effect. Speaking of Parliamentary reform 
he asked with devastating sarcasm of those who wished only 
for “moderate reform”—“Does one ask for ‘Moderate Justice’ 
in a law-court, or ‘moderate chastity’ in a wife?’ But he did, 
after all, support the Reform Bill, which he could have killed 
with his little finger, on the ground that it was better to take 
a little than nothing at all. He always urged constitutional 
methods. He was terribly English—like those who, while 
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performing acts of violence which led in many cases to the 
gallows, and in more cases to deportation, never, though their 
provocation was extreme, killed anyone. The most that the 
revolting laborers ever did was to duck an overseer in a horse- 
pond and then to take him out of the village in a wheelbarrow. 

But Cobbett deprecated even so much as this. Which is 
only to say that he was even more deeply rooted in England 
than the poor wretches who could never find it in their hearts 
to do more than burn the rick of an unpopular squire or douse 
an unpopular agent of an estate; and the great and mild 
English Revolution did not occur. 

Is not this really extraordinary in view of the fact that we 
are told with a certain amount of truth, that Cobbett was an 
egotist? The main point is completely missed. Cobbett never 
thought for a single moment that he was a superior person. 
He was forever saying that genius was of no consequence; 
that he was no genius; and that anyone who imitated him 
might become what he was. The one thing he was proud of 
was his health, that health which enabled him to do in old 
age (and it was after sixty that he did his great work) more 
work, both physical and mental, than any other man in the 
kingdom.* And to what secret did he ascribe his health? 


Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy and wealthy and wise. 


In that proverb lies Cobbett compact. He worked like a 
horse and throve upon it. He, the typical John Bull, as 
Carlyle justly called him, ate very little and drank less. Like 
Mussolini he existed for the most part on milk and eggs. 
Vegetables he rarely touched; practically never potatoes, 
8 He died, worn out, not so much by hard work as by the unnatural hours of Parlia- 


ment, at seventy-two. The seven children who survived him (several others died in 
infancy) inherited his robust health and actually averaged eighty years of life. 
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for whose introduction into England he damned Sir Walter 
Raleigh to the seventh hell. He plumed himself upon being 
“a great provider’; he boasted that no man in England had 
cooked so many sirloins of beef as had been eaten in his house, 
where all comers were welcome; he gave in his “Cottage 
Economy” a superb recipe (which is still used, for I have 
tasted the result) for beer. It pleased his poetic fancy to 
think of other people having plenty to eat and drink. But he 
was exceedingly abstemious. It would be hard to find (if we 
except his denunciation of tea in “Cottage Economy,” “a 


destroyer of health, an enfeebler of the frame, engenderer 
of effeminacy and laziness, a debaucher of youth, and a misery 
for old age”) any harder words than those which he uses 
about wine and spirits. Small beer was all he allowed him- 
self, though that of his recipe, which was a concession to 
English habits, was strong enough. The severest criticism 


he ever made of the Americans, whom he customarily praises 
for their frugality, enterprise and independence, was that 
they tippled in the morning.. 

From America he brought many ideas with which to ben- 
fit his countrymen. Some of these were laughed at—his 
American fireplace, for example, though this is now being 
rapidly adopted in England; maize, known in America as 
“corn” and which he introduced as “Cobbett’s Corn,” but 
which was never enthusiastically received; and hominy 
(spelled by Cobbett “hommony”) very properly rejected, 
for the nauseous thing it is. On the other hand, England owes 
the Swedish turnip to Cobbett’s flight before Sidmouth, for 
the turnip came back with him, along with American apple 
trees; and he amply repaid the debt by introducing the black, 
thin-haired breed of Sussex pigs into the United States. Cob- 
bett was never a man to miss an opportunity of improving 
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agriculture; and his misfortunes often gave him an oppor- 
tunity he might otherwise have missed. 


III 


If Cobbett never missed an opportunity of aiding English 
agriculture, and in doing so he was primarily concerned with 
aiding English agricultural laborers, so also he never missed 
any opportunity of increasing his own stature. I do not mean 
that he was ambitious or self-seeking; for, though he was 
concerned as all men, who are not fools must be, with 
establishing his economic security, and the security of 
his family after his death, these were not his prime pre- 
occupations. He several times withdrew his candidature at 
parliamentary elections when another man acceptable to 
the Reformers came forward, even if it was, as in the 
case of that romantic admiral, Lord Cochrane, at the last 
minute. When at last he did determine upon entering the 
“House” he asked for an endowment fund of £10,000 on the 
ground that his membership would involve him in a great 
loss of income. But he was never ambitious in the ordinary 
sense. What Cobbett was concerned with was improving 
himself. It is true that he seemed to many people a little too 
eager to improve everything and everybody around him. But 
to do him justice, he began with William Cobbett. 

The process had its start while he was in the army. And 
it started, as he is never tired of telling us, with grammar. 

Laboriously he wrote out several times and memorized the 
pages of a grammar, and gained thereby that exact command 
of the English language which is one of his most striking 
characteristics. Yet the first grammars he wrote were of the 
French language. One was designed to teach French- 
men English; the other to teach Englishmen French. Both 
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sold prodigiously. I have never seen these, and so cannot 
speak of them. But his English grammar, written during his 
seclusion at Hempstead, is before me. 

The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University once pro- 
hibited Cobbett from speaking there; but that august pub- 
lishing house, the Oxford University Press, has recently 
brought out a cheap edition of the grammar written by Cob- 
bett, “more especially for the use of soldiers, sailors, ap- 
prentices and plough-boys.” ‘There never was a more amus- 
ing work of its kind,* and the most difficult task a man can set 
himself is that of making grammar entertaining. Cobbett suc- 
ceeded in the impossible. He could not help bringing his 
personality or, if you like, his prejudices into all that he 
wrote, but he never allows anything to obscure his main 
purpose. He had, for instance, passionately espoused the 
cause of Queen Caroline in the matter of the Royal Divorce; 
therefore he illustrates the tenses of the verb with: “The 
Queen defies the tyrants; the Queen defied the tyrants; the 
Queen will defy the tyrants”; and the Queen, under Cob- 
bett’s direction, not to say bullying, did defy them. The re- 
former comes to the attack with: “The gang of borough- 
tyrants zs cruel, and are also as notoriously ignorant as brutes.” 
How this sort of topical political allusion must have de- 
lighted his audience! But Cobbett knew perfectly well that, 
in trying to kill two birds with one stone, the bird of gram- 
mar, which at the moment he was most concerned about, 
was, despite the adage, all the more certain to be hit. None 
of his readers should ever forget his examples. The lesson 
he had taught would be thoroughly learned. 

Something of the same sort comes out in “Cottage Econ- 
omy,” a book which he had written to show the farm laborers 
how they might improve their lot, even while waiting for 


4I do not except even the work of the Fowlers. 
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Reform, by their own efforts. He instructs them, among a 
multitude of other things, on the making of rush-lights from 
the waste grease of the house in order to replace the use of 
the heavily taxed candles, and he concludes: 


You may do any sort of work by this light; and, if reading be to your taste, 
you may read the foul libels, the lies and abuse, which are circulated gratis 
about me by the “Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge” as well by 
rush-light as you can by the light of taxed candles; and at any rate, you 
would have one evil less; for to be deceived and to pay a tax for the deception 
are a little too much for even modern loyalty openly to demand. 


But he did not permit himself this outburst until he had 
made his practical instructions absolutely clear. 

I return for a moment to the charge of egotism. Is this 
sort of thing egotism? Superficially, perhaps, yes. But, if 
we see profoundly, a thousand times no. Just as he had told 
a million ploughboys that they could have his health and 
energy and capacity for work if they would only live as he was 
living, so he told them that they could rise as high as he had 
risen if they would only learn grammar, and read his “Cot- 
tage Economy.” So far from being conceit, it was really 
a profound underestimation of his own powers. For he 
certainly rated the powers of his readers as equal to his own. 

Matthew Arnold once said to somebody who complained 
that he was getting as dogmatic as Carlyle, “You forget one 
thing: Carlyle was dogmatic and wrong; I am dogmatic 
and right.” The remark could be more truly applied to 
Cobbett. He was dogmatic, and he was right. But he 
showed his absence of mere dogmatism by admitting that he 
once had been wrong. He is the best possible illustration of 
Emerson’s somewhat questionable saying—for the matter of 
that nearly all of Emerson’s sayings are questionable—about 
consistency being the bugbear of small minds. 

And Cobbett was never dogmatic without reason. In 
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writing his “History of the Protestant Reformation” he fol- 
lowed Lingard very closely. Yet he had no hesitation in 
repudiating Lingard, and with characteristic violence, when 
he found him lacking in practical judgment. For example: 
Lingard, uncritically accepting Hume’s statement, says that 
thirty-six parish churches were burnt in order to make the 
New Forest. Cobbett points out that, as eleven parish 
churches still stand that were built in the time of William 
the Conqueror, forty-seven churches must have existed in the 
New Forest. ‘Thus, then, the churches must have stood, on 
an average, at within one mile and two hundred yards of each 
other!” He concludes that all historians are fools and liars. 


IV 


Nevertheless he set out to be himself a historian, with the 
help of Lingard and with the sight of his own small, sharp 
grey eyes. For though he was willing to learn from books 
he learned far more from his observation during his rides on 
horseback over the countryside, the rides which resulted in 
a book which must be studied, along with Wordsworth’s 
poems and Constable’s paintings, by all who would under- 
stand what England really is. 

What Cobbett discovered was the Middle Ages. He 
looked up at the majestic front of a cathedral, and asked his 
little son, who was his companion, “Were the men who built 
that benighted?” He saw the old abbeys turned into houses 
for squires, just as if, as Mr. Chesterton remarks in his book 
on Cobbett, those who battened on the fat of sacrilege had 
won the right to eat their breakfast upon the altar and clean 
their teeth in the font. He saw and he pondered upon what 
he had seen. He went into many a pre-Reformation Church 
(he mentions one that I know very well, that of Goudhurst 
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in Kent, for I was at school in that place) and he asked him- 
self why such large churches were built for so small villages. 
And he drew the obvious deduction that the rural popula- 
tion had declined since the Reformation, a reflection which 
infuriated him against the ingenious Malthus. Mr. Cole, 
whose admirable book on Cobbett cannot be praised too 
highly, suggests that Cobbett had a bee in his bonnet in the 
matter of the relation between the sizes of the churches and 
the population.” He says that Cobbett has forgotten the 
modern custom of pews—as if pews do not take up more 
room than would be needed by people standing in the 
medieval manner. ‘The objection is wide of the mark. 
Goudhurst Church can, with pews, seat three thousand peo- 
ple; without pews it could probably contain five thousand 
people. The question is, what has happened to the people? 
It is no use to say that in the Middle Ages it was the custom 
to build unnecessarily large churches. Was anything so 
foolish ever done? And if anyone wished to do it, it might 
not be beside the point to inquire where the artisans were 
found. These were procured locally, and only a prosperous 
town could (surely it is obvious) provide the masons and 
carpenters needed for the building of a large church. Here 
was ammunition that could be used against the Rev. Mr. 
Malthus. Cobbett wrote to him in an open letter: “I have, 
during my life, detested many men but never anyone so 
much as you.” 

But the argument was much stronger against the Reforma- 
tion. For what Cobbett had seen with his own eyes opened 
those eyes. He had grown to early manhood before the 
Revolution and looked back, in his Tory days, to the state 


5 Perhaps this was written by the late Mr. F. E. Green who contributed most of 
the chapter on “Rural Rides” in Mr. Cole’s book. 
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of England then as to a kind of Golden Age. He later 
ascribed all the ills of England to Pitt, to the national debt, 
the funding system and to political corruption. But what 
he saw of England, supplemented as it was with his study of 
Lingard, was a revelation. If the England of his boyhood 
was a Golden Age he now was able to see England before 
the Reformation as still purer gold. 

The late fruits of the Reformation might have been of 
sordid benefit to him. Under one of the last enclosure acts 
he could have obtained gratis sixty acres of additional land 
for his farm at Botley; but he refused to touch it as the 
abomination of desolation. Instead he wrote his “History 
of the Protestant Reformation.” 


V 


We shall not fully understand this book unless we under- 
stand Cobbett and his purpose in writing it. That can be 
gathered only from his other books, particularly from his 
“Advice to Young Men,” his “English Grammar,” his “Cot- 
tage Economy,” and above all from his “Rural Rides.” With 
regard to this last book we read in Mr. Crawford Flitch’s 
“Introductory Essay” to “The Tragic Sense of Life” that 
Unamuno congratulated an English friend of his upon hav- 
ing read the “Rides,” because having done so is the “hall- 
mark of the man of letters who is no mere man of letters, 
but also a man.” In this wonderful book we have England, 
a particularly South England, unrolled before us. Every- 
thing of the country-side is there, but the two things to which 
Cobbett draws our attention again and again (and he pointed 
it out also after his tour of Ireland) is the contrast between 
the richness of the land and the poverty of those who labor 
upon it. The average wage seems to have been about eight 
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shillings a week, upon which a man had to support a family 
(severely deprecated by the Malthusian economists and the 
Feelosophical villains). Where the squire was humane or 
where the parson was a Christian, Cobbett noted the fact and 
duly sent up his impressions to the Political Register, which 
he edited upon horseback or by rising before anyone else was 
up in the house in the morning. How abundantly his human- 
ity comes out! If he fasted, as he frequently did, he com- 
puted the value of the saved food at three shillings, which 
he gave away to the first man he accosted, providing his 
answers to the Cobbettian inquisition were satisfactory. It 
is all a most engaging mixture of personal idiosyncrisy, radi- 
cal politics, and poetic observation. But though no man had 
a keener eye for landscape than Cobbett, he cared nothing 
for it unless it was united with fertility of soil. On all his 
journeys to Botley or Farnham he had to pass through Hind- 
head, a most noble prospect. Yet Cobbett dismissed it as 
“the most villainous spot on God’s earth,” just because noth- 
ing much could grow there. 

Precisely the same spirit actuated the writing of his “His- 
tory of the Protestant Reformation.” This book is, after 
all, only an extension of “Rural Rides,” and it has the same 
lack of spirituality.” This is in some respects its strength. 
For it shows Cobbett to be a disinterested historian. He was 
not concerned to argue theological questions, in which he 
had little interest, so little that, despite his “History,” he was 
content to live and die a member of the Church of England. 
His religion, he admitted, was a very political one. He was 
concerned in showing the English poor how they had been 
robbed by the Protestant reformers; and though his book has 

6“T will allow nothing to be good with regard to the working classes unless it makes 


an addition to their victuals, drink or clothing. As to their minds that is much too 
sublime a matter for me to think about.”—Rural Rides. 
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several errors in its subsidiary statements (errors which Car- 
dinal Gasquet has impartially pointed out in his edition of 
the “History of the Protestant Reformation”), it remains by 
far the best one in its field. No doubt it lacks the “judicial 
tone.” But if Cobbett bellows at the top of his voice he says 
precisely the same things that John Lingard insinuated with 
calculated caution. And Lingard, according to the com- 
pilers of “The Cambridge Modern History,” is the only 
English historian worthy of the name. It is possible that 
Cobbett’s “Protestant Reformation” might have been more 
effective had it a little of Lingard’s suavity; but it is absurd 
to estimate the value of a historical work by its manner. Let 
it be violent, as Cobbett’s is; let it be biased, tactless, or what- 
ever you will, the only thing that ultimately matters is that 
it tells the truth. 

The book is most unfortunately neglected. One can under- 
stand why the Protestant tradition that governs most of the 
academies of the English-speaking world should try to ban 
the book as of no consequence. But the majority of educated 
Catholics, no doubt because they are much more influenced 
than they realize by the Protestant tradition, are ignorant of 
the existence of this volume, often even of its author. By 
this both Protestant and Catholic lose a great deal. For 
Cobbett is one of the sinewiest, most virile writers of English 
prose. He has often been compared to Swift. But though 
it was “The Tale of the Tub” which came as a kind of literary 
apocalyse to Cobbett, the two men have very little in common 
except their extraordinary clarity. They both abound in 
humor, it is true; but where Swift is snarlingly urbane Cob- 
bett is ferociously genial. One catches a twinkle in his eyes 
even while he is saying his most outrageous things. If he 
was a master of taunts he was quite ready to take the taunts 
that other men made against himself as backhanded compli- 
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ments. The gridiron which he hung up outside his house in 
Kensington is an example. Another is his actually accepting 
the derisive nickname of his cheap edition of the Political 
Regtster—Cobbett’s Twopenny Trash—as its formal title. A 
previous radical editor had issued a magazine which he called 
Hog’s Wash for the Swinish Multitude; but the bitterness 
of that was foreign to Cobbett’s temperament. 

We must always think of him as rustic and as ruddy as an 
apple, with a fist like a ham, terrific whether in clapping 
another hand in greeting or pummelling a rogue’s head in 
anger. But there is something openhearted in his fiercest 
wrath. There is a touch of the English weather even in his 
denunciations of Malthus, or Wilberforce and his evangeli- 
cals. He writes from America to Orator Hunt: 


And then to see a free country for once, and to see every laborer with 
plenty to eat and drink! Think of that! . . . No Alien acts here! No 
long-sworded and whiskered captains. No judges escorted from town to 
town and sitting under a guard of Dragoons. No packed juries. : 
No hangings and rippings up . . . No Cannings, Liverpools, Castle- 
reaghs, Eldons, Ellenboroughs or Sidmouths . . . No Wilberforces. 
Think of that! No Wilberforces! 


What charming anger! 
VI 


His first speech in Parliament, and it was made as soon as 
he had taken his seat with good-natured impudence upon the 
Treasury bench, and upon the solemn occasion of the election 
of the Speaker, began with the words: “It occurs to me that 
since I have been sitting here I have heard a great deal of 
unprofitable discussion.” ‘This was intended as a menace, but 
the assembly that listened to it must have felt that the burly 
farmer who uttered it was an engaging figure; to many 
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present it must have seemed that the strange apparition was 
an incarnation of England. 

But Cobbett was an embodiment of Old England, not of 
the New, which to his dismay and disgust he saw arising. 
This has caused him to be misunderstood by his countrymen. 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole in his accurate, indeed invaluable, biog- 
raphy of Cobbett, thinks, though he writes sympathetically, 
that Cobbett had little to say of importance to an industrial 
society. It is true that the Rural Rider was chiefly concerned 
with the state of agriculture and did not trouble to study 
industrial affairs until towards the end of his life. But he 
came to understand their ominous import thoroughly, and 
when he was sent to Parliament it was by Oldham, a manu- 
facturing town. I venture to believe that Cobbett had a pro- 
founder insight into these matters than that possessed by Mr. 
Cole, and in saying this I add that nobody has more admira- 
tion and gratitude for Mr. Cole’s economic works than that 
which I feel. But Cobbett, despite his incidental errors in 
matters of economic detail, saw deeply and comprehensively 
into the heart of his subject. He had educated himself, and 
though, because he had done so without Latin and Greek, he 
foolishly despised the classics, he nevertheless seized upon 
the secret of education, and taught that it did not consist 
merely in book-learning but in ploughing and threshing and 
any honest skill in workmanship. In economics he went to 
the root of the matter and found that all the ills of England, 
and indeed of the modern world, sprang from the Reforma- 
tion. These are the two topics upon which he hammered 
hardest and most often. There are, of course, many implica- 
tions that he missed. He had his spiritual limitations and 
these affect all his work, even to leaving that muscular style 
somewhat deficient in the finer elegances. But within his 
limits he is invariably honest and wholesome and wise. 








Thomas More’s Best Joke 


ENID DINNIS 


N England when we entertain angels it is fairly certain 
to be unawares on account of our incorrigible shyness of 
spiritual things. And the same may be said of saints. 

Even amongst Catholics the saint, taken in the strict sense of 
the term, is far more likely to find hospitality when it is of- 
fered unwittingly. 


I 


In England at the present moment we are busily entertain- 
ing a saint in the disguise dear to our hearts—that of a man 
very much like ourselves. We have alighted upon such a one. 
A man quite comfortably like ourselves, a “humanist,” a pat- 


riot, a top-hole Englishman—Blessed Thomas More. 

How the laughing philosopher must be laughing! 

Many a Catholic of our day has formed an idea of Blessed 
Thomas More which he fondly believes will bring him in 
touch with the long-sought type. A saint not above the frank 
enjoyment of the good things of this world. One who could 
use the phrase “no harm” and not be irked by its corollary, 
“good enough.” Who if circumstances tended that way 
could, to use his own phrase, “go to heaven in a feather bed.” 

Blessed Thomas More is to refute the ancient conception 
of a saint. He was a champion. We delight in champions. 
A martyr, to a cause so far adjustable as to be catalogued 
under the name of Liberty for the admiration of the non- 
religious person. Martydom can be conveniently held to 
supply for the tedious and pietistic process of sanctification, 
and provide a spectacular dénouement which circumstances 
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do not invite us to imitate. It has been said of us English that 
the only saints we are able to produce are martyrs, and we 
are by no means abashed at the charge. 

How tickled Blessed Thomas More must be. 

In the case of our first martyred Thomas, St. Thomas a 
Becket, the average Catholic knows nothing of the sanctity 
that went before the martyrdom. His knowledge of the great 
archbishop’s life is practically nil; but in the case of Thomas 
More we have a crowded picture of the life of a successful 
man of the world in all its delectable details. True, there is 
the record of the hairshirt; but its prickles have been duly 
softened by the pretty story of the favorite daughter who 
washed it with her own hands. 

The story of Thomas More has been taken over and over 
again as illustrating how a man may enjoy the innocent pleas- 
ures of this life and yet satisfy the requirements of religion in 
its highest possible degree. In the story, thus viewed, a sud- 
den dictate of conscience would appear to strike athwart this 
enjoyment of the best of two worlds and lead to a termination 
on a grand scale occasioned by the astute man of the world’s 
incapacity to adopt a simple and obvious adjustment of a point 
where the two excellent worlds come into conflict. Such 
psychology would not be forgiven in a novelist. 

In the true story of Thomas More this termination comes 
with no abruptness; it is in absolutely logical sequence with 
the whole scheme of his life. The great last step comes at the 
psychological moment, as such things do in the stories which 
are told by God, unaided by the well-intentioned biographer. 

In Thomas More, people say, we have a saint to suit the 
times. He cracked jokes, collected curios, and wrote a bril- 
liant work of fiction which went into several editions. This 
is perfectly true. Blessed Thomas More did all these things, 
and did them with far greater zest and vigor than the average 
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reader of his biographies realizes. But in this he was not 
making the best of two worlds, the great chancellor was a 
man of single mind, with a Divine sense of unity. He lived 
in this world in such a manner as to make of it a vast machine 
for sanctification. Therein lies the secret of the richness of his 
jokes, the fulness of his family life, of the efficient methods 
of business. —Thomas More was of this world, but he made 
of it the vassal of the world to which he belonged in a far 
truer sense. He commandeered those very things which the 
world calls its own, its darling possessions, its jokes, its “best 
tunes,” its choicest preserves—and used them for the great 
end which is the secret of the saints. The man, who could not 
make his wits, incomparable as they were in their agility, 
juggle with the terms of an oath involving a principle, was not 
one to placate the less good of two worlds. He found this 
world we live in the best possible world for proving the grit 
of a man whose vocation had called him into it. Such was the 
sole use he had for it, being out for the highest; and to the end 
he had this private joke against the world, which the world 
failed, and still fails to see. 


II 


And this brings us to the vocation of the man on whom Eng- 
land is waiting for a first-class miracle as a seal of his sanctity. 
There is a saying going round that Blessed Thomas is de- 
clining to work this miracle in spite of the efforts of his 
clients. One might venture to suggest that until his clients 
realize from whence the wonder-working power in a saint 
is derived Blessed Thomas More will refrain from exhibiting 
himself as a wonder-worker. When the sick are healed by the 
intercession of the author of “Utopia,” it will be by the man 
who seldom had time to devote to that darling work of his 
pen because his short leisure was given up to “gossip with my 
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wife, chat with my children, and finding something to say 
to my servants, for all these things I reckon to be part of my 
business””—so opined the greatest wit of his age. And, withal, 
by the man who yet found time to devote one day in the week 
to recollection and prayer—whilst “Utopia” waited. 

The question of vocation found its dramatic and adventur- 
ous answer in Thomas More’s life at the conclusion of a 
period of four years spent in more or less religious seclusion 
with the Carthusians. Biographers are mystified as to the 
cause which took the Oxford scholar who had crowned his 
college career by a successful entry into the legal profession 
into the cell at the London Charterhouse. They speak of “a 
period of mental suffering and distaste for the world and a 
sense of its worthlessness,” almost as though it were a patho- 
logical phase from which the overwrought scholar ultimately 
emerged in a rightly balanced frame of mind. The truth 
surely was that “the thought of the emptiness of this world” 
which took so deep a hold on Thomas More’s soul was a sud- 
den and tremendous revelation of the meaning of Eternity— 
the saint’s vocation. 

From his boyhood More had possessed an unusual appre- 
ciation of the relation between time and eternity. One of his 
first literary efforts had been a series of verses describing the 
pageant of Life. In the pageant Death boasts his conquest 
over Life, with its periods of Childhood, Youth, and Age. 
Fame, in turn, triumphs over Death, but Time scoffs at the 
promises of Fame. Then Eternity steps in and rebukes Time, 
and the poet draws his moral. The author of the pageant 
subsidized his moralizing by practising austerities similar to 
those we read about in the lives of saints. Full of zest and 
animal spirits, one need not see anything morbid or dour in 
this hardihood of the sportsman. “The handmaiden sense 
must not be allowed to grow insolent over her mistress 
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Reason,” says Thomas, and his bed is made on the floor and 
the hairshirt comes into use, nor is it ever discontinued. 

About this time More studied the life of Pico della 
Mirandolo, so one learns from Father Bridgett. This young 
Italian nobleman was similarly gifted to himself. He had 
purposed to give up his possessions and exchange the brilliant 
career of a man of letters in renascent Italy for that of a bare- 
footed friar and “fencing himself with the crucifix, to walk 
about the world preaching Christ,” when death overtook him 
at an early age. Thomas More applied his own talent to the 
translation of some of Pico’s spiritual works, and the idea of 
following in his footsteps may well have preceded the long 
retreat—it lasted four years!—which he made with the Car- 
thusians. We know that he was already a lawyer practising 
successfully, and also reaping the rewards of his literary gift, 
when the objective vision came, in the place where the modern 
biographer who would make of him a pioneer of socialism 
finds him in hiding after his frustrating of Henry VII’s parli- 
amentary extortions! —Thomas More hiding in a corner like a 
dog in expectation of a whipping! To such straits are his 
non-Catholic biographers reduced. It was something more 
than the glamor of Pico della Mirandolo’s sanctity. It was a 
vision which justified itself in the subsequent history of the 
man who passed from the academic to the practical accept- 
ance of all that is involved in what St. Ignatius Loyola later 
on called “the end of man.” 

Thomas More set himself about considering whether his 
vocation lay with the preaching friars or in the seclusion 
which he had learnt to love with the contemplative monk. 
How dear that form of life was to his heart, and near to his 
taste, he himself admitted when prison restored to him some 
of the lost conditions. To compare his time there to “a long 
period of depression” is extraordinarily beside the mark. To 
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suggest that the relaxed state of the Religious Orders dis- 
gusted him with religious life is even more so, seeing that the 
London Charterhouse always remained a model of strict ob- 
servance and was at that time a nursery of martyrs. The 
Franciscan Order, to which he also felt drawn with a view to 
the active life, supplied noble witnesses to the Faith a few 
years later. 

A far finer drama than one of negations, modifications and 
adjustments is that of the man who adventured to a merrie 
Heaven. Dean Colet, his spiritual director, makes the de- 
cision for him—dramatic and unexpected. More is to return 
to the world and embrace the married state. The celibate 
life is not for him. The mistress Reason is to act worthily of 
her name in her dealings with the handmaid Sense. Tempta- 
tion is to be met and overcome on the open battlefield. 
Thomas More is to venture forth on a high undertaking. He 
is to use the world with all its glories, its allurements, all 
creatures in the Ignatian sense, as means for the sanctification 
of his soul in the high degree that he has learned to aim at in 
the Charterhouse. 

Writers who quote Blessed Thomas More as an example 
of one who sanctified himself in spite of his surroundings miss 
the mark. In the great emprise which More embarked on 
after his four years novitiate, everything which the world 
claimed for its own was to be made an instrument for the 
great end. Poverty was to reach its highest degree in detach- 
ment where there is contact without adhesion. There might 
have been presumption in such a venture had not the knight 
errant acted under direction, and on the safe foundation of a 
humiliation. 


IIl 


It is the story of this task carried out to its highest that is 
the life story of Thomas More. We have only to read it in 
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this light and it becomes throughout the “life of a saint,” but 
one in which there is a quaint inversion of the normal pro- 
cess. In this case success follows on success. The good things 
of this world fall into the lap of the saint in the making. The 
paradoxical turn is quite in the manner of Sir Thomas him- 
self. The onlooking world is completely taken in. Sir 
Thomas is a sensible fellow who realizes that there is no harm 
in an innocent joke. No harm, forsoothr ‘Thomas More’s 
jest is an infinitely good joke. His wit, like everything else, 
has been dedicated to God’s service, a dangerous weapon, 
liable to cut the owner, and the Thomas More who was the 
friend of Erasmus was given to the juggler’s art of throwing 
up his knives and catching them. Erasmus, engaged in the 
same game, cut himself at times, but Moore escaped un- 
scathed. 

The onlooking world, again, approves of Thomas More’s 
domestic life. We are spared in our saint the austerity of 
the cloister. More had, indeed, foresworn the austerity of 
the cloister, but in his manner of seeking the married state 
there is an austerity which has taken cover under the capti- 
vating story told in Roper’s “Life” of his father-in-law. Mr. 
John Colte of Essex had three unmarried daughters, the sec- 
ond of whom had attracted More as being “the fairest and 
best favoured,” yet “when he reflected that it would be both 
great concern and some shame to the eldest to see her younger 
sister preferred before her, he then, of a certain pity, framed 
his fancy to her.” 

Thomas More “framed his fancy” with good effect—it had 
learnt to be docile, like his other parts—and the marriage was 
a thoroughly happy one. Of this union was born Margaret, 
the daughter whose name is so closely and heroically associ- 
ated with that of her father in the last days. At the end of 
six years the young wife died; and within a single month, ac- 
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cording to some biographers, More had reentered the married 
state, the state to which he had been called. This time the 
choosing of a mate savored more of penance than detachment. 
Dame Alice Middleton was neither young nor beautiful, and 
she was the possessor of a shrewish tongue. Was the adven- 
turer supplying himself with an additional hairshirt? One 
which his daughter Margaret would not be called upon to 
renovate? One might easily suspect Thomas More of such a 
proceeding. One might read it into the twinkle in his eye in 
the Holbein portrait. 

Austerity as regards natural inclination, at any rate, marks 
again the union; and again the happiness and harmony of the 
family circle testify to the gracefulness of the giving. “Dame 
Alice,” says son Roper, “could have bewitched no man. She 
was by disposition very near and worldly.” Yet the Chelsea 
household has become for us the beau ideal of a happy family. 
And it was a happy family. When Henry VIII started on 
his abortive attempt to make a courtier of its head, Thomas 
More felt deeply the privation caused by being taken away 
from his family circle. He had “taught his wife to play the 
viol and softened her sharp tongue with his own unfailing 
good humour.” 

























IV 










As a courtier Thomas More was completely out of his ele- 
ment. How he failed as a courtier—his only failure—is the 
crowning story of his adventure. King Henry VIII would 
have had him constantly at his side, and anyone looking for 
a miracle in the life story of this saint of ours might find it 
in the alleged ruse employed by the resourceful favorite to rid 
himself of the King’s invitations to court. ‘“Misliking such 
restraint on his liberty,” says Roper, “he began somewhat to 
dissemble his nature, and so, little by little, to disuse himself 
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from his former mirth, so that he was no more so ordinarily 
sent for.” The “miracle” of Thomas More changed into a 
dull fellow is indeed worthy of the term, even if not useful 
for ecclesiastical purposes. 

“Utopia,” that successful work which is still going into new 
editions, throws some interesting side-lights on its author’s 
qualifications for saintship. There were no lawyers in 
Utopia! The profession which showered its highest honors 
on More was not one of his predilection. The Utopians con- 
sidered lawyers “‘a sort of people whose business is to disguise 
matters and to wrest the law to their own pleasure.” Yet 
of Thomas More’s own integrity as a lawyer the stories told 
are too familiar to need repeating. 

They made him an ambassador—and an exile. Success at- 
tended him in that capacity as in every other. As a courtier 
alone he failed. 

More’s acceptance of the Lord Chancellorship, “which of- 
fice involved such dangers to the conscience of the man who 
held it, that no priest could be found to accept the vacant 
seals,” says a contemporary writer, has puzzled some of his 
biographers. We may take Thomas More’s vocation as the 
explanation. He had been led out into temptation, if one may 
put it so daringly, by the Spirit. Occasions for sin were drag- 
ons waiting to be slain in the path of the man who had not 
been left in the cloister. For two years he occupied the posi- 
tion of Chancellor, the one honest man in the Council of the 
outraged Queen Katherine. People saw Wolsey’s successor 
walking abroad, his cloak slightly awry, and his clothes only 
free from dust through the firm intervention of his valet 
whom he called his tutor. It was a contrast to the egregious 
pomp and display of his predecessor. They saw him before 
entering his own Court, pause at the Court of the King’s 
Bench and there kneel and receive the blessing of his father, 
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Sir John More, who was judge there. They could see him in 
Chelsea church in the surplice of a singing man, serving Mass, 
In his Court of Justice they could witness the complete sweep- 
ing away of an established system of bribery and corruption. 

At the end of two years the conscience test came. Whilst 
the question of the validity of Henry VIII’s first marriage 
was sub judice at Rome, More had maintained an attitude of 
neutrality. His judicial mind would recognize the fact that 
the inherent validity of the marriage was not affected by sen- 
timents aroused by the Queen’s long years of faithful wife- 
hood. It was the duty of Rome to pronounce upon the vali- 
dity of the contract, not the motives of the petitioner. Kather- 
ine had her warm partisans, but Thomas More’s protest only 
came when the King defied the Papal decision. The judicial 
attitude gains more respect than affection, but the high degree 
in which Thomas More possessed it gives tremendous addi- 
tional weight to his decisions. When Cranmer, the evil gen- 
ius of Henry VIII, suggested the only remaining way out— 
that of Henry assuming the headship of the Church of Eng- 
land—More resigned his position in the royal counsels, and 
retired into private life, handing back the seals which honest 
men had feared to touch, with clean hands and an unsullied 


reputation. 


V 


It was at this juncture that the world was to approach the 
adventurer with its more subtle temptation. The life for 
which his heart hungered lay within his reach. It was not 
from the Court, the Palace, the Council chamber, that More 
was to be taken to the cell in the Tower. It was from the 
recovered home circle, the well-earned rest, the little room at 
the end of the Chelsea garden where his polemical writings 
had waited their turn after the hour of prayer. The room 
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near the Zoo where the “weasel, the fox, the ape, and other 
beasts more rare” disported themselves. The place where 
More was most a saint and most a humorist. Well might the 
adventuring spirit which had made its oblation in the Carthu- 
sian cell have retired from the burden of riches and honors 
into this quiet life of usefulness. An impoverished man, he 
could still wander through the Chelsea lanes giving alms to 
the poor and destitute, if he could no longer endow hospitals. 
He could cultivate the friendships congenial to his soul, and 
as he wrote delightedly to Erasmus, “live for a while only to 
God and myself.” 

It was precisely at this point that the process of adhesion 
might have set in. The thing pursued might have become an 
end in itself and so fundamentally changed the mainspring of 
action. Riches and honors had never been taken seriously by 
the man who had fathomed their shallowness, but there was 
a “suction” process in the life in the household which Eras- 
mus had called “a practical school of Christianity”—the place 
to which friends flocked to enjoy “the sweet conversation of 
More, a benefit not to be exchanged for the wealth of 
Creesus.” 

The “Life of Pico della Mirandola” was being transcribed. 
A “Treatise on the Holy Sacrament of the Altar” had been 
embarked upon, when athwart the peaceful occupations of the 
quiet days came the invitation to the marriage of the King 
to Anne Boleyn. It was conveyed to the ex-Chancellor by 
three bishops, together with the offer of twenty pounds to buy 
a suit of clothes for the occasion. 

The invitation was declined. 

It was the snapping of the one tragic friendship in More’s 
life. Henceforth he was marked out for disgrace. The first 
charge brought against him was one of corruption during his 
term of office. This only served to confirm the blameless 
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character of his administration. An attempt to implicate him 
in the affair of the Holy Maid of Kent was equally futile. It 
remained to put him to the test by administering the Oath of 
Succession in which the royal supremacy was implied. 

Thomas More refused to take the Oath. His “scruple” was 
shared by John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester; a whole Bench 
of bishops became time-servers and adjusted their consciences 
to the preservation of their heads. Non-Christian historians 
have found the motive of this prodigious action to be “a pro- 
test against king-worship,” just as they have found an expla- 
nation for More’s Carthusian retirement in a discreet attempt 
to evade the wrath of a king. 

His biographers have devoted great length to the story of 
the last days of Thomas More. ‘The fifteen months spent in 
prison; the writings which he produced there, some of them 
written with a piece of coal when pen and paper were denied 
him; the visits of his favorite daughter, Margaret; their con- 
versations—all these are familiar to most readers. One may 
pass them over hastily where one’s object is to show that Bles- 
sed Thomas was not only a saint in his later days when the 
world had been taken from him, but that the sanctity which 
shone out from his dungeon was but the culmination of a life- 
long climb up the height which calls to the mountaineer. 

The refusal to take the oath which involved the doctrine 
of Papal supremacy was followed by the death sentence. He 
continued “in the scruple of his conscience” whilst efforts 
were made on all sides to move him. Home affections tugged 
at his heartstrings, calling his scruple to account. Well might 
he have scrupled as to whether the scruple was a valid one. 
One can gather from his writings how the temptation was ever 
there. The battle which had been fought and won in the 
barge which carried him from Westminster to Chelsea, when 
wistful Son Roper mistook the “all’s well” of the man who 
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ever twisted his words to a heavenly meaning, was ready to 
break out again in the cheerless prison house. Intense and 
agonizing struggles marked those last days. ‘“Mistrust Him, 
Meg, I will not though I feel me faint,” wrote the man whom 
at other times God “dandled on His knee.” 








VI 









Those poignant thoughts of the heart written in prison on 
odd scraps of paper with a piece of coal are no new develop- 
ments produced by the approach of death; they are the outing 
of the secret behind the life of the man of mirth and buoy- 
ancy. They give the clue to the richness of the joke; to its 
unfailingness. Thomas More could never look on the things 
E which the world values without being moved by their mirth- 
provoking triviality to a jest. Hence his ubiquitous drollery. 
‘ On the other hand he could apply the light touch to the high- 
est truths and sternest philosophies. His use of ridicule as a 
weapon against heresy has been criticized and might seem to 
require an apology, but it is to be remembered that More was 
: out against the heresiarch, the man whose heresy was the 
' upsetting of law and order, of the existing standard of morals 
; and all that holds a country together. Modern religious con- 
troversy could hardly be carried on on the same lines. One 
would not willingly picture Mr. G. K. Chesterton attacking 
Mr. H. G. Wells in similar terms! 

There is not a single episode in More’s life where he did 
not express himself in a quip or a pleasantry. It was his 
native speech. A fool would say that he was never serious, 
this man who undertook no secular thing save in a religious 
spirit, and from a religious motive. With a jest he softens 
the hard saying. He takes the place of the servant who habit- 
ually after Mass informs Mrs. Alice that her husband has 
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gone home, and bowing says, “The Lord Chancellor has 
gone,” when the news has come that he no longer holds that 
office. With a jesting story, a fable, he brought home the 
great truth which his philosophical mind had sifted and 
proven. With a jest he covers the extent of a sacrifice almost 
from the angels themselves—that was part of his courtesy in 
giving. Three jests are recorded of him on the scaffold itself. 
“I pray you, sir, see me up safe,” he says to the Lieutenant, 
“and for my coming down I will shift for myself.” “My neck 
is very short,” he says to the executioner, “to save thy credit 
see that thou strike not awry.” 

Then he kneels down and recites the Miserere, but his last 
word is a jest. He removes his beard out of the way as he lays 
his head on the block: “It at least hath committed no treason.” 
As one biographer says, “He jested with Death as with a dear 
familiar friend.” With a jest one would dare approach 


him when our prayer seeks him in his merry Heaven. 

But—and to forget this would be to forget everything— 
behind such a jest there must be sufficient of spiritual gallan- 
try to give the joke its savor. 





Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to exert an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


HAGIOGRAPHY 


Tue Lire AND TEACHINGS OF ST. Bernarp. Ailbe J. Luddy, O. Cist 
Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 2ls. 


The English-speaking world has waited more than a quarter of a century 
for a work comparable in scholarship to the Abbé Vacandard’s “Vie de 
§. Bernard.” At least from the Catholic point of view the last-mentioned 
life easily surpasses all others. Protestants, on the other hand, have devoted 
no small amount of attention to this great glory of the “Dark Ages.” ‘The 
kind of attention, however, has frequently not been such as to find favor with 
any of Saint Bernard’s clients, nor indeed with open-minded and objective 
historians. The following, from the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” (13th Ed.) 
pp. 796-797, is an example in point. The article is on Saint Bernard; and 
though the Anglican clergyman, who is the author, writes many a fine thing 
on the Abbot of Clairvaux, there is at least an ordinary amount of misrepre- 
sentation, innuendo, and the Englishman’s privilege of condescension. To 
illustrate. On p. 796 he says: “How great this influence was, is shown by 
the outcome of Bernard’s contest with Abelard. In intellectual and dia- 
lectical power the abbot [St. Bernard] was no match for the great school- 
man.” In Father Luddy’s book, from p. 405 to p. 440, the matter is treated 
quite adequately to satisfy an inquirer as to the nature of Bernard’s influ- 
ence, his intellectual caliber, and the estimate he set on his own dialectical 
skill. There are other examples. On p. 797 of the “Encyclopedia,” there is 
the following: “. . . inferior to these subtle minds whom the world, fired 
by his contagious zeal, conspired to crush” (the French call such loose talk, 
se payer de mots), whereas anywhere in Father Luddy’s book, the oppo- 
site impression is borne home by copious citations from St. Bernard. Again, 
on p. 797 of the “Britannica,” the author, speaking of Saint Bernard’s ser- 
mons, says: “. .. and though he interpreted its [the Scripture’s] plain 
meanings allegorically—as the fashion of the day was—it saved him from 
the grosser aberrations of medieval Catholicism. He accepted the teach- 
ing of the church as to the reverence due Our Lady and the Saints and on 
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feast-days and festivals these receive their due meed in his sermons; . 
but in his letters and sermons their names are at other times seldom invoked.” 

To such remarks the ample citations in Ailbe J. Luddy’s book will afford 
a more than satisfactory answer for the inquiring. Finally, on p. 797 of 
the same article there is the following: 


“Faith is to be produced by persuasion, not imposed by force” [in the mind 
of St. Bernard]; adding however in the true spirit of his age and of his church 
“it would without doubt be better that they should be coerced by the sword than 
that they should be allowed to draw away many other persons into their error.” 
[Italics ours.] 


The conclusion under the same rubric is, to say the least, curious: ‘Finally, 
oblivious of the precedent of the Pharisees, he ascribes the steadfastness of 
these ‘dogs’ in facing death to the power of the devil.” 

The above enumeration is tedious no doubt. It is old and uninteresting. 
It will, however, serve as a sample of the work most readily accessible on 
Saint Bernard, nay, of almost the only thing with any pretense to scientific 
method. As such, it contrasts very unfavorably with Father Luddy’s work. 
Not indeed that it is entirely fair to oppose a professedly synoptic discussion 


to a professedly exhaustive one but the spirit, the bias, the “superiority com- 
plex,” are a miniature of the more ambitious Protestant output. In contrast 
to the former of the above quotations, it may be worth while to quote the 
translation, as found on p. 491 of Father Luddy’s book: 


For misbelievers must not be compelled by force to accept the faith, but won 
to it by arguments. Yet it is no doubt better that they be forcibly restrained 
by lawful authority than allowed to imbue the minds of others by their heretical 
tenets [Italics ours]. For the prince is “God’s minister and avenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doth evil (Rom. xiii, 4).” 


Before this translation, objections such as the above vanish as mist before 
the noonday sun. We would subjoin, however, the advice that Luther, 
Zwingli, Knox, and the other “Reformers” thought well to give the Princes, 
their protectors. ‘The prince of Reformers must serve as mouthpiece for 
the rest. “Such persons [heretics] ought to be hurried to justice (‘supplicia’). 
The lawyers want too much evidence, they despise these open and flagrant 
proofs.” (Grisar, S. J., “Luther,” Eng. tr., Vol. V, Ch. XXXI, p. 293.) 
Other testimony of the clean-mouthed Luther will hardly bear translation. 
It can be found in the same context as the above. A word now in reference 
to these “dogs.” Adequate comment is at hand conveniently, on p. 492 of 
Father Luddy’s work. The comment is the actual expression of St. Bernard. 
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Some of the faithful have been astonished to see these heretics going to death 
with joy and exultation. But their astonishment makes it manifest that they do 
not realize sufficiently how great is Satan’s power as well over the minds and 
hearts as over the bodies of those who have once delivered themselves up to him. 


But this is a sufficiency of hors-d’ceuvres. We are now more than beholden 
to Father Luddy for his work. The English translaton of Montalembert’s 
“Monks of the West” already provided much on the religious life of Europe. 
But that great work went only as far as St. Bernard. To the fulfilment 
of Montalembert’s promise, interrupted by death, we have the work before 
us. The author—one might truly say the editor—professes to recount the 
life of Bernard in his own words. The abundant source of his correspondence, 
his treatises, his voluminous sermons, are drawn from and lavishly quoted. In 
the “Foreword” (p. x), he quotes Newman to this effect. “My notion of 
writing a Life is to do it by letters, and to bring in as little letterpress of 
one’s own as possible. It is far more real, and therefore interesting, than 
any other way.”’ Most of us will undoubtedly agree to the statement in the 
matter of ordinary lives of men “of the earth earthy.” But when a man’s 
whole life is “of God” and heavenly, there seems to be ground for debate. 
The lives of the Saints, in other words, are difficult to understand for this 
work-a-day world which must be prepared gradually for the ascent to 
Heaven. The exalted idealism that, so to speak, turns self inside out is 
“foolishness” even at times, and in a measure, to the “children of light.” 
This is “strong food,” and they should be fed with milk “as for children.” 
But if Father Luddy has a restricted public in mind, tempering letterpress 
of others, will be unnecessary. As it is, the sixty-three years of giant activity 
are told with scrupulous fidelity to his “Foreword” in the very language of 
the Thaumaturgus of the West. This exactness undoubtedly derives from the 
devotion of a spiritual son. Even the links from one quotation to another, 
when the “editor” must perforce obtrude “letterpress of his own,” share 
some of the unction and simplicity of Saint Bernard. 

Hence the general character of the work, which we venture to call an 
affective life. It is indeed emphatically “affective.” The total existence 
of Saint Bernard from his earliest years was consecrated to God. At his 
very conception he was set apart as an object of God’s special Providence. 
On page 3 are found the words of comfort addressed to his mother by the 
saintly religious who counseled her in her fears before Bernard’s birth: 


Make your mind easy, all is well. The dog of your vision [with the simple 
unction of the Middle Ages the story is told of the “reddish-white dog that 
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barked without ceasing” and whom “it seemed to her she bore in her womb”] 
shall guard the house of God and in its defence shall bark mightily against the 
enemies of the faith. That is to say the infant you are about to bring into the 
world shall become an illustrious preacher who, with the virtue of a healing 
tongue, as a good dog, shall cure the wounds of sin in the souls of many. 


And later we read (p. 5): 


When he was only a child he fell ill and suffered severely from a violent 
headache. A woman of the neighbourhood undertook to cure him. On reaching 
his bedside she produced some superstitious objects and began muttering weird 
incantations, when suddenly the ailing child sprang from his couch and with 
cries of horror and indignation drove her from the room. 


These stories, it might perhaps be objected legitimately, have small war- 
rant, or, at least, no evidence is adduced in support. And in passing it 
might be said, once for all, that documents are rarely referred to with the 
precision scholars would prefer. Perhaps we are so accustomed to scholarly 
paraphernalia, footnotes, primary and secondary sources, lists of modern 
and ancient bibliographies, that their absence induces a hypocritical attitude. 
In any case, the above quoted anecdotes serve well as keynotes to this affective 


life. It was preeminently one of prayer and complete immolation to God in 
lowly contemplation. 

It is, however, in the most real and literal sense, a life, albeit the life of 
the spirit, whether engaged in the sublimities of contemplation, in correcting 
monastic or hierarchical abuses, or in “barking at the enemies of the house of 
God,” Cathari or individuals like Abelard, Gilbert de la Porreé, Arnold 
of Brescia. For though Saint Bernard is preeminently a contemplative— 
Stockl (“Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie”) names him the “founder 
of the Christian mysticism of the Middle Ages’’—he was early called from 
his beloved “valley of light.” This first call of non-monastic concerns is 
treated on page 79. A mission of love draws him out of his monastery to 
a relative notorious for cruelty and exactions on the poor, but at the time 
stricken with paralysis. It resulted in the first public miracle, which was 
soon followed by several others. In themselves, these incidents were of 
minor significance, but they prepared the way, and, in conjunction with his 
monastic foundations and his empire over noble spirits, served to spread his 
fame amongst his contemporaries. “TITTwo of them were special clients of 
Saint Bernard, William of St. Thierry, and the famous philosopher, William 
of Champeaux. Large numbers of other distinguished men joined his re- 
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ligious community. A Benedictine Abbot, Ernald of Bonneval, is quoted as 
saying (p. 55): 


How many men of letters, how many orators, how many philosophers have 
deserted the schools of worldly wisdom and entered that school of Christ! Which 
of the sciences is not represented in that community wherein so many illustrious 
doctors and men of cultured minds now occupy themselves exclusively with the 


things of God? 


No wonder, then, conflicts arose, when some of these “illustrious doctors” 
left their own monasteries (frequently Benedictine) to assume the more 
austere life of Clairvaux! Hence also the mass of letters charged with 
zeal and inspired eloquence. We are grateful for their abundance, for they 
are the source-book of asceticism to the clergy of his own generation, and 
of ages to follow. (Cf. Pourrat, “Christian Spirituality,” and Dom Butler, 
O. S. B., “Western Mysticism.”) Even Protestants have acknowledged 
them to be models of asceticism, “spiritual nectar, the food of Angels, the 
very soul of piety,” (Hein, quoted on p. 748 in the list of commendations). 
Quotations from Saint Bernard, however, in the spirit of the work before 
us, are better illustration. On page 66 a young monk seduced from Clair- 
vaux receives this stirring exhortation to return: 


Arise, then, soldier of Christ! Arise and shake off from your arms the dust 
of indolence! Return to the conflict from whence you have fled, to repair the 
dishonour of your flight by nobler feats of valour and to triumph the more 
gloriously after disaster. Christ has many warriors who began well, stood firm 
in the fight, and won through to ultimate victory; but only few who, rallied 
from rout, renewed the combat and vanquished the foe from whom they were 


fleeing. 


And again in the course of the same letter: 


Do you shrink, delicate soldier, from the roughness and weight of the weap- 
ons of war? Ah, believe me, the enemy’s onset and the thick-flying arrows and 
spears will make the shield very light in your grasp, and wil! render you in- 
sensible to the pressure of helmet and breastplate. ... What cause can you 
have to be afraid... with the holy angels as allies, and as captain, Christ Himself, 
Who animates His warriors to the conflict with the words “Have confidence, I 
have overcome the world” (John xvi, 33). 


Such citations are undoubtedly more effective than a long discursus in the 
third person. They serve as original documents, they give clear insight into 
the ardent personality of Bernard, they show the actuality and the practical 
nature of his spirituality. He seems always to be speaking in sermon tones. 
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But, all are not prepared to listen to him. We are not satisfied nowadays 
with a portrait in which background is set aside as in a painting by Giotto, 
We look for contrast of light and shade. For instance more ample develop- 
ment of such items as simony, the condition of learning, the political situa- 
tion of the times, would help us to grasp more appreciatively the scope of 
Bernard’s activity and his towering personality. 

This, however, may be asking too much, if every quotation is to be preserved 
in the present expanded form. As a matter of fact, they do honor to the 
enthusiasm of the spiritual son who understands his subject, loves Saint 
Bernard, and certainly himself has the correct perspective. But what of the 
readers? The clergy will find a veritable mine of homiletic material and 
the man of broad culture the supplement to his readings in European history. 
But the average educated man, who for the first time wishes to form an 
estimate of Saint Bernard, the child of the Middle Ages as well as of the 
Church, may be hard put to it. That Saint Bernard, to use the words of 
Stdckl (op. cit., p. 414), exercised “‘a profound influence on the ecclesiastical 
life and the political events of the time” and that these facts “have immor- 
talized his name in the history of the Church,” would seem to necessitate 
more attention to the times, the personages, and the circumstances which 
conditioned the diversified activities of this extraordinary man. 


Not all will be convinced by the author’s vigorous and able attempt to 
show that Saint Bernard was in favor of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. The detailed defense is submitted in the Appendix (pp. 695- 
713). It is matter of serious doubt whether theologians as early as the 
eleventh century were concerned with the point. Their attention was cen- 
tered on conception passively considered. Vacandard flatly states his position 
by a quotation from Saint Bernard’s Letters (op. cit. p. 767): Restat 
ut post conceptionem in utero iam existens sanctificationem accepisse credatur, 
quae excluso peccato, sanctam fecerit nativitatem, non tamen et conceptionem. 
(Epist. clxxiv, n. 7.) Beyond this, there is at present no occasion for further 
notice of an academic question. 

But it may be useful for those concerned, to point out some of the many 
typographical inaccuracies that detract from a most useful source-book; on 
p. viii and on p. 709, “les Gloires de Marie” appears as “les Glories”; 
on p. 79, “Vacandard with other authors believe,” instead of “believes” ; 
on p. 88, “Nay, thou thyself are” instead of “fart”; on p. 126, “( Deut. 
... )” instead of “(Deut. ... )”; on p. 277 “Archbishop of Toronto” 
instead of “Tarento.” On p. 301 the principle of retaining the 
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vernacular in French names should also hold in Piacenza, but we find 
“Plaisance.” In the foot-note on p. 409 occurs the omission of “to” after 
“subscribe.” On p. 414, the triple repetition of ““Torquemado” for ‘“Tor- 
quemada”’ is rather glaring, whilst on p. 416 “dignitaries” appears as “digni- 
tories.” On p. 524 “St. Remigius” (S. Remi) appears as “Remegius.” 
And on p. 655 “Ostea” is given for “Ostia.” Finally, in the foot-note on 
p. 699 “physiologico-theologice” is substituted for ‘‘-theologicae.” 


JosepH M.-F. Marigug, S.J. 


SCIENCE 


LEHRBUCH DER Puysik. By Theodor Wulf, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1927. $5.00. 


RoMANCE OF THE AToM. By Benjamin Harrow. New York: Boni and 
Liveright, 1927. $1.50. 


Wuat Is tHE Atom? By E. N. da C. Andrade. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1927. $1.00. 


We turn to the preface of Professor Wulf’s book to see what kind of text 
he intends to give us. He had been asked to rewrite a very successful treat- 
ise on physics published some thirty years ago by his fellow Jesuit, Professor 
Ludwig Dressel. The task was found impossible, because the entire ground- 
work and outlook of this science had fundamentally changed. Instead of 
being descriptive, and presenting the facts of nature in formal laws under 
definite headings, the purpose of physics is now to deduce all known phenom- 
ena from the innermost atomic structure of matter; this means a rearrange- 
ment of topics, a resorting of the entire field. Wvoulf addresses himself first and 
chiefly to the non-professional reader, to one who has no desire to be a physi- 
cist, but who likes to have at hand a comprehensive account of the present 
situation; not merely a list of facts, but an insight into their connexion, and 
into the reasons which scientists give for their conclusions. He writes in the 
next place for the philosopher, who wishes to base his theories of matter on 
objective facts and laws as they are at present known. Hence all descriptions 
of apparatus (airpumps, dynamos, etc.) are omitted, no use of mathematics 
is made beyond the statement of formulas whose meaning is obvious, no exer- 
cises or practical problems are assigned; we have rather a sort of summary, a 
popular treatment of physics today, written in the most fascinating and 
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easy style possible, yet absolutely scientific, trustworthy and up-to-date. For 
every assertion made the proper note of certitude, doubt, or probability 
is assigned. 

The reader will at once think of the general courses recently introduced in 
Dartmouth, Columbia University, and elsewhere, on “Evolution,” ‘“Contem- 
porary Civilization,” and so on, which are obligatory for the Freshman classes 
in all departments. In truth, there is a resemblance. We know of no other 
book in English which would be so suitable for a summary course in physics, 
as this of Professor Wulf, wherein all the recent developments are woven 
into a continuous and homogeneous story. ‘The historical growth of mod- 
ern theories is made an important feature in every chapter. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first has the following sub- 
headings: (1) Measurement, Mass, Velocity; (2) Motion of Bodies (force, 
work, energy, harmonic and circular motions) ; (3) Gravitation, Inertia; (4) 
Elasticity; (5) Impact; (6) General Wave-Theory; (7) Sound-waves. 
This seems conventional enough until we note that Minkowski’s “world- 
lines,” and four-dimensional coordinates are brought in quite casually on page 
14; and that the ideas of Einstein on mass and inertia are discussed as a mat- 
ter of course in connection with gravitation (pp. 67-72). On pages 8 to 12 
he takes up the question of relativity, in space and time measurements, briefly 
but with clarity. 

Part two is entitled, “The Building of the Corporeal World from Atoms.” 
The first chapter gives us a fine account (8 pages) of the periodic table of 
elements from the historical side; this is followed by three chapters on gaseous, 
fluid, and solid aggregates, respectively, and by chapters on temperature, 
specific heat, changes of state, and the three fundamental laws of thermo- 
dynamics. What is new, is this: the kinetic theory is proved to be a fact at 
the beginning of the chapter on Gases, and is then employed in the following 
pages in the explanation of the matters dealt with. In the final chapter of 
this part, “ The Atom”’ is treated rather fully; the author assigns to the atomic 
theory ‘‘a degree of certitude far in excess of mere probability”; and on p. 
228, at the end of his chapter on ““The Atom,” he says: “In view of these 
phenomena, the atomic theory has ceased to be an hypothesis. It belongs to 
the facts which can be verified at any given time by actual experiment.” 
Among the topics treated in part two are Brownian movements, von Laue’s 
theory of crystals, and Aston’s discovery of isotopes (i. e., chemical elements 
of different atomic weights, but identical in their chemical action). The 
author apparently overlooked the existence of “isobars,’”’ which are elements 
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of the same atomic weight, but different in their chemical action; this is a 


minor matter. 

Part three is entitled, ““The Structure of the Atom,” and deals in order 
with the following topics: magnetism, electrostatics, electric currents, electro- 
lysis, ions and electrons, radioactivity, electromagnetic radiation, with a final 
chapter on “Atom-Structure” by way of summing-up. The accounts given of 
alpha- and beta-rays, of the X-ray spectrum, of Balmer’s formula for spectral 
lines, of Planck’s quantum-theory, of Bohr’s theory of orbits, are very com- 
plete, and very clear; the only important omission which the reviewer noted 
was that no reference at all is made to the work of Lewis, Langmuir, and 
Bury, whose atomic models are of the same importance to chemistry that 
Bohr’s model is to spectrum analysis. Wulf rightly counsels us to wait until 
more light is thrown on all these matters; at present, no explanation of the 
“quantum” is at hand, though the facts are beyond doubt; and the physical 
atom of Bohr is of no particular use in chemical research, though it works 
well in certain domains of physics. Fragments of the truth lie around, here 
and there; but the great idea, which is to harmonize them into a completed 
theory, has not yet occurred to anyone. 

In part four, finally (“Physics of the Ether’), the wave-theory of light 
receives complete treatment. As regards the existence of the ether itself, 
Michelson’s and Fizeau’s experimental results are still in flat contradiction; 
and the author shows how Einstein endeavors to offer a middle course in his 
theory of Relativity. He thinks the objection to Einstein’s views comes from 
the fact that he and Newton use the words “absolute” and “relative” in essen- 
tially different meanings. And with this the book closes. 

To see how widely Wulf’s treatise differs from the usual texts of college 
physics, we need only take a standard work like Crew’s “General Physics” 
(1927, Macmillan), and make comparisons. Crew’s is a real classbook, quite 
mathematical all through, with problems, exercises and references in every 
chapter ; it is a study book, not for mere reading and assimilation. Crew has 
all the modern ideas, also, but in scattered sentences here and there; and at 
the end of his text, he puts the very latest news in a special chapter of 12 
pages. Wulf would not need any additional pages; he has it all woven into 
the text. His book is to be read, as you would read a book review; it is 
leisurely, chatty, more like a magazine essay, very interesting, and yet in no 
sense superficial. To make a more definite contrast, Crew in his Chapter VII 
treats heat for 50 pages, without once mentioning the atomic constitution of 
matter; then he brings in the atomic theory in these words (p. 342): ‘269. 
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The Assumptions which Underlie the Kinetic Theory. As a starting point, 
the kinetic theory of gases takes certain things for granted and makes certain 
definitions——”’ 

This seems a weak introduction, if the kinetic theory is true. Now Wulf 
begins his chapter on heat by proving the truth of the atomic theory, deriving 
Boyle’s Law from it mathematically, and thereafter deducing from it the 
explanation of all other heat laws and phenomena. The difference in mental 
approach is easily seen to be fundamental. Yet we may doubt if Wulf’s text 
would fit into an American college course. But any teacher of physics might 
use Wulf, at his desk, for reference; and the general reader who knows some 
physics will find it a very useful and agreeable companion, provided he pos- 
sesses German as part of his mental equipment. 

The second of these books, widely heralded as a useful popular introduction 
to a knowledge of atomic theory, is at times interesting, but not in all respects 
satisfactory. No good is done by making statements that seem wild and 
fantastic concerning the size, number and arrangement of atoms, unless a 
clearcut, convincing resume of the arguments be given. This the author does 
not accomplish. In the-preface he remarks that Bohr’s theory of atoms is 
not capable of being presented in a popular and understandable manner; yet 
other writers seem to have succeeded very well, to mention only Wulf and 
Andrade; and he himself in chapter XI (by far the best chapter in the book), 
sets forth a very readable and clear account of Langmuir’s views concerning 
chemical combination, which are based entirely on Bohr’s model of the atom! 
We seem to get the impression of a hasty, superficial piece of work; the chap- 
ters somehow seem to have no central unifying line around which to group 
themselves. Undoubtedly the writing of a book, intended to “popularize” a 
difficult topic like the atomic theory, requires more preparation and care, more 
recopying and revision of manuscript, and more skill than the writing of a 
straightforward text; it cannot be done offhand, by jotting down salient 
points that happen to come to mind. 

The first four chapters are historical; chapter V deals with Crooke’s dis- 
covery of “radiant matter,” and digresses into an account of his spiritualistic 
beliefs; a statement from his biographer, E. E. Fournier D’Albe, is given with 
approval, to the effect that “the true man of science worships but one god— 
truth. He despises the ecclesiastics for teaching half-truths for the sake of 
moral influence——.” Now what was the use of inserting this perfectly fool- 
ish quotation? Were not the majority of the world’s greatest scientists, from 
Newton and Descartes to Pasteur and Lord Kelvin, sincere believers in a 
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personal God? Or mayhap these were not “true men of science”! Besides 
omitting this, the final three chapters should likewise have been omitted, deal- 
ing respectively with “The Origin of Life,” ““The Applications of Science,” 
and “The Scientist as Citizen,” which last treats chiefly of Franco-German 
relations during the late war! The 35 pages thus saved could have been 
employed in amplifying chapters VI and VIII (“Electrons,” and “Atomic 
Energy,” ) which are utterly inadequate and feeble. In particular, some men- 
tion should have been made of the quantum-theory in chapter VIII. ‘The 
three chapters following, which deal with “Structure,” “Inert Gases,” and 
“Langmuir’s Theory,” are those from which the casual reader will get most 
satisfaction and knowledge. 

The name of Professor Andrade guarantees the third book, which though 
small in size (76 pages), is ample and complete in content. The reviewer 
looks on this as a perfect specimen of the art of “popularizing” scientific 
knowledge. It is completely up to date, and it is written in such a charming 
and easy style that the reader is just carried along, and enjoys himself every 
step of the way. The word “electron” will have a very definite meaning 
for him when he lays down this book. Not only will he have knowledge of 
the latest facts, but he will see how these facts were first suspected, then 


sought for in various ways, then triumphantly found. We give a brief 
analysis of Professor Andrade’s little volume, with one or two quotations to 


illustrate the style he employs. 


Chapter I treats of the “Atomic Theory” in gases, liquids, and solids. 


In matter we have a conflict between two influences. In the first place, the mole- 
cules attract one another, and so tend to settle down into a state where all the parti- 
cles are firmly bound together. Against this, we have the movement of the molecules 
which constitutes heat; every one of them is in ceaseless agitation, except in the case 
where the temperature is near the absolute zero. The higher the temperature, the 
more violent the motion of the molecules. We can form a rough human picture of 
what is going on in the following way. In a solid, the molecules can be pictured as 
a crowd of men all doing physical exercises—“the daily dozen”—without moving from 
the spot where they stand. If they have taken up their positions at random, we have 
a so-called amorphous or non-crystalline solid, such as glass or glue; if they 
are neatly drawn up in rows by a drill instructor, we have a crystalline substance, 
such as quartz or washing-soda. In a liquid, the molecules can be pictured as a 
swarm of men gathered together in a hall at a crowded reception; they are tightly 
wedged, but each one works his way through the others, with many a push and 
apology, and we cannot expect the same two men to be near each other all through 
the evening. For a gas, we have to think of a large open space on which men are 
walking without looking where they are going; each man continues in a straight line 
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until he bumps into some one else, when he abruptly starts off again in a different 


direction. 


In chapter II, “Size and Number of Atoms,” the story of science is likened 
to a detective story, in which nature furnishes certain clues which we must 
unravel and follow up; the clues which led to our present knowledge concern- 
ing atoms are outlined; and whenever an argument would be too abstruse or 
technical, the author tells us so, and contents us with at least an indication 


of its trend. 


Chapter III speaks of ‘“The Atom of Electricity,” and introduces electrons 
to us; their existence is demonstrated, the nature of an electric current as a 
flow of electrons is described with Millikan’s famous experiment as the topic 


of the final paragraph. 


Chapter IV deals with the “The Nature of Light.” After a brief but 
clearcut discussion of the wave theory, the reader is prepared from his previous 
knowledge of the unit electric charge on the electron, to perceive the reasons 
for a unit “quantum” of radiant energy. 


It appears that we cannot have radiant energy given out in small quantities of any 
size whatever, but that there are small units of radiation; and that whenever we have 
an emission of light, it consists of one or a number of these units. Just as when we 
buy tobacco in the form of cigarettes we cannot purchase less than a certain weight 
of tobacco, but must always have at least one cigarette-full. We cannot see 
any particular reason why energy should thus be radiated in bundles, as it were, 
and not in any amount whatsoever. Everything, however, points to such a granular 
emission. . . . Since all matter consists ultimately of atoms, all radiation of energy 
by matter must ultimately be a radiation from atoms, but we must imagine radiant 
energy being thrown out from an atom in pailfuls, as it were, rather than from a 
hose pipe. A pailful is called a quantum.—(pp. 43, 44.) 


Having now considered the atom of matter, the atom of electricity, and 
the atom of energy, chapter V leads us to “The Structure of the Atom”; 
Aston’s results on “isotopes” are very beautifully explained. Chapter VI, 
“How Atoms Send Out Radiation,” deals with Bohr’s theory of orbits and 
its consequences; while the last chapter, on “Atoms and Energy,” describes 
Rutherford’s experiments on the bombardment of atoms by alpha-rays, with 
its consequences in the transmutation of elements. 

We can only say in conclusion that the general reader who fails to read 
this booklet will deprive himself of a lot of solid knowledge and real 


entertainment. 
A. F. FRuMvVELLER, S.J. 
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THE NATURE OF THE WorRLD AND OF MAN. Edited by H. H. Newman. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. xxv. and 566; figs. 132 


and 4 charts. $5.00. 


Like other works of symposial character, “The Nature of the World and 
of Man” has its strong and weak chapters. The initial purpose of the 
volume is to offer a bird’s-eye view of the present status of scientific knowl- 
edge of the universe, the solar system in relation to that universe, of the earth 
as a planet, of the origin of the earth and the living things upon it, and of 
man. Such a program naturally calls for a non-partisan exposition, a purpose 
which several chapters fail to achieve. This is notably the case in the chap- 
ters by Newman and Allee. 

Through the volume one finds a constant insistence on the orderliness of 
the universe, an orderliness that reaches down to the most infinitesimal 
components. In addition, there is presented a pageant of forces, of matter 
and energy, functioning progressively and in orderly fashion, under the 
impulse and direction of some vague unifying force called evolution. 

Of the seventeen chapters the first five are devoted to the earth, the re- 
mainder to the living things upon earth. In chapter one, “Astronomy,” 
Moulton discusses the galaxy to which our solar system belongs. The chap- 
ter is fascinatingly written, with the order of the universe as its theme. 


That which holds him awestruck is the perfect orderliness of the universe and 
the majestic succession of celestial phenomena. From the tiny satellites in the 
solar system to the globular clusters, the galaxy, and the exterior galaxies there 
is no chaos, there is nothing haphazard, and there is nothing capricious. The 
orderliness of the universe is the supreme discovery in science. (p. 30.) 


In chapter two, “The Origin and Early Stages of the Earth,” Chamberlin 
develops the planetesimal theory of Moulton and Chamberlin as contrasted 
with the Laplacian theory. According to the newer theory, the earth arose 
as a mass one-tenth to one-third the present size, increasing through bom- 
bardment by planetesimals. The earth was not an originally hot, molten 
mass which has grown colder through the ages. 


Old plants and animals were fitted to live in climates which were sometimes 
like those of today, sometimes warmer, sometimes cooler. They indicate that 
living conditions on this globe were possible even near the dawn of geologic 
history, and that there has been no progressive cooling off and drying up of our 
earth. Instead of one great swing of the pendulum from very hot and moist 
climates to very cold and dry, there have been a great many lesser swings. 
Thus the direct evidences from the rocks and the testimony of life tell us not 
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to worry about a dismal future prophesied for our earth on the molten-globe 
hypothesis. (p. 46.) 


Chapters three to five take up “The Geological Processes and the Earth’s 
History” (Bretz), ‘Radiation and Atomic Structure” (Lemon) and “The 
Nature of Chemical Processes” (Stieglitz). These include the story of the 
rise and fall of continents in regular rhythm, and also the computations of 
the earth’s age as based upon the study of rock deposits, radioactivity, etc. 
Estimates from three hundred million to six billion and more are presented. 

The real keynote of the volume is struck by Newman in chapter six. 
Although easily the most important chapter, it is the least satisfactory. Under 
the head “The Nature and Origin of Life” he definitely commits the whole 
volume to Mechanism. “It is far from our thought, however, to put life on 
a pedestal and consider it something transcendent or extra-natural, for to 
look upon life in this way is fatal to understanding and to progress.” (p. 162.) 
Just what he means by this enigmatic “extra-natural” is not made clear till 
later (p. 164). “The vitalist is more or less of a mystic in that he believes 
that life ‘involves some all-controlling, unknown and unknowable, hyper- 
mechanical force’.””’ The author of the quotation is not cited. 


In its milder form vitalism may be defined, according to Woodruff—‘The 
conception that life phenomena are in part at least the resultant of manifestations 
of matter and energy which transcend and differ intrinsically in kind from those 
displayed in the inorganic world.” ‘This conception is tantamount to a denial that 
the laws of energy and of matter are sufficient to account for biological phenomena. 
Such a view is exactly opposite to those which have led to all scientific progress 
that has been made. The introduction of mystical forms of matter and energy 
without any justification in experience is characteristic of an age that is, happily, 


largely outgrown. 


Exactly what is meant by “mystical”? Electricity is certainly “mystical” 
in the sense that we do not know what it is. We have given this type of 
energy a name, learned its properties, measured it, etc. But precisely the 
same is done with living substance; we study its properties, we measure it, 
yet we do not know what constitutes life. Why recognize the one as a 
form of energy, yet refuse the other? 

“When used as a working hypothesis, the mechanistic principle has amply 
justified itself. It is the foundation-stone of functional biology (physiology), 
it is proving its worth in comparative and in human psychology; and it forms 
the background of experimental medicine.” (p. 165.) But has it proved of 
such great value? Is not the taboo erected by Mechanism, namely that life 
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is solely a causo-mechanical phenomenon, precisely the sort of taboo or phobia 
deplored by Jennings as having interfered with biological progress? 


Those of us who came from the older zoology were hampered by inadequate 
preparation in the first two fundamentals—in the physics and chemistry of the 
environmental conditions, and of the organic materials; this has been a heavy 
handicap. Those who entered experimental zoology from physiology were equally 
hampered by inadequate appreciation of the second two fundamentals—the great 
and decisive role of diversities of organization; and the equally great but insidious 
role of overproduction with selective elimination; the taboo placed by the 
physiologists upon these things has been to them a heavy handicap... . It is 
largely the habitual neglect—nay, the contemptuous rejection—of these relations 
by some biological experimenters, that has so often led the experimental method 
to grotesque failure where triumph was expected. (Science, July 30, 1926.) 


To strengthen his mechanistic position, Newman somewhat unctuously 
quotes Prof. Thompson’s fatal sentence: “It is an elementary scientific duty, 
it is a rule that Kant himself laid down, that we should explain, just as far 
as we possibly can, all that is capable of such explanation, in the light of the 
properties of matter and of the forms of energy with which we are already 
acquainted.” ‘To parallel with Newman’s own words, this is tantamount to 
a denial that the known laws of matter and energy are sufficient to account 
for all scientific phenomena. It would have been better therefore to deny 
the existence of radium emanations, of Milliken rays, etc., since these are 
forms of matter and energy which were once unknown and we should utilize 
only such “with which we are already acquainted.” ‘The selected quotation 
is certainly unfortunate, since with it Newman blocks the way to the very 
position he wishes to reach. 

It would be silly for any one to assert that all types of energy and matter 
and all the laws governing them are completely known. But this is pre- 
cisely what Mechanism insinuates. It declares that all laws must govern living 
matter and energy in the same way that non-living matter and energy is 
governed. But this is akin to declaring that living matter is not different 
from non-living matter because it obeys the same laws. That living matter 
obeys these laws differently, does not seem to have been rightly appreciated. 

Yet that is precisely the difference asserted by Vitalism—that living matter 
does respond differently, yet in accord with mechanical laws, and that there- 
fore in the composition or organization of living matter some other, as yet 
unidentified, principle or factor enters. “The qualifying “unknowable” is a 
fancy of the mechanists with which they like to endow their straw man. 
What the life principle is, has been reached only logically, but not yet 


scientifically. 
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As a matter of fact, the position of the vitalist is surprisingly parallel to 
that of the evolutionist. Newman himself in interpreting the origin and 
orderly progress of living things has recourse to pure metaphysics, since he 
not only assumes an integrating and ordering and developing force, but also 
styles it “evolution” and endows it with physical properties—namely those of 
ordering, shaping, stimulating, developing. Here is a force without material 
entity, yet controlling entities, although no physicist is able to identify it 
or measure it. ‘This shaping, directing, ordering, but immaterial something 
is deduced from the results; thus, too, the vitalist concludes from the results 
of observation and experiment that there is a shaping, integrating, organizing 
something that produces life in living substance. 

The eight differences in kind that identify living matter are listed by 
Newman. From the enumeration one of the most significant attributes is 
omitted, namely selective behavior, or “eliminative selection,” as Jennings 
calls it. This is one of the most recent, yet most fruitful, distinctions noted, 
a result of the intensive study of animal behavior in its various forms. Briefly, 
the behavior of an individual or of several individuals differs from that of 
groups of individuals under identical conditions. For humans the well-known 
“mob psychology” as compared to individual behavior is illustrative. 

Then follows a discussion of spontaneous generation and its scientific 


untenability. Yet we read (p. 190): 


It would be dogmatic to deny that any of the very lowest expressions of 
life, such as the filterable viruses or even simpler complexes just beyond the 
borders of protoplasmic organization, may be arising de novo today. Such an 
eminent authority as T. C. Chamberlin holds that life may be making new starts 
even today, but that all the available materials may be pre-empted by the ever- 
present forms of life already in existence. Hence new life substances are robbed 
of their opportunity to realize their developmental possibilities. It is unsafe, then, 
to conclude that life cannot, under favorable conditions, arise by natural processes 
of synthesis even today. All we cz1 be sure of is that no such origin has yet 
been observed in nature or induced in the laboratory. 


In other words, all scientific experiment to the contrary, because one 
scientist clings to a possibility, we must ignore the painstaking proofs estab- 
lished by dozens of reputable scientists. An opinion outweighs scientific 
evidence; a possibility is converted into a probability, and probability into 
near-certainty, and is quoted as proof. Here is logic, with a vengeance. 
Somewhat amusingly so, since in a later chapter Newman assails those who 
question Evolution because its evidence is only circumstantial and not direct. 
Spontaneous generation is disproved, but still must not be denied; Evolution 
is indirectly proved, but let him be anathema who denies it. 
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In all frankness, it must be admitted that the problem of the origin of life 
has not been solved. At best we have nothing more than a series of preliminary 


hypotheses. 
In making these admissions we realize that we are offering a vulnerable point 


of attack to the obscurantist. He has a simple and naive solution to this difficult 
problem. Such an explanation is entirely satisfactory to some minds, but quite 


inadequate for others. We are not concerned with such matters.” (p. 191.) 


However, he does concern himself with the matter, long enough to loose 
this withering blast at the unbelievers! 

On a following page one encounters an echo of Osborn’s attempt to bolster 
up Evolution by falling back upon the ancients, and giving their vague mean- 
ings a modern twist. To my mind, such a forcing is neither scientific nor 
is it necessary. Evolution must stand on its own, rather modern, feet. ‘The 
age of a theory does not establish scientific validity. “The atomic theory of 
matter could claim greater validity by virtue of its greater age; still it is 
now displaced by the electronic theory which scarcely numbers a few decades. 
The same might be said of the Ptolemaic versus the Copernican system. 

The chapter is completed by a brief account of the evolution of living 


species. Throughout the chapter Newman’s phraseology is curiously dogmatic 


and unrestrained. Relative to this attitude, I would recall a paragraph 


written by himself in 1923: 

My earlier interpretation of these “abnormalities” as reversions to an ancestral 
condition (Newman, 1906) will have to be modified, and I shall have to con- 
fess that at one time I was less cautious than I now would be as to the inter- 
pretation of anomalous or abnormal biological materials as evidence of phylo- 
genetic or ancestral conditions. Most of us have sometime or other fallen into 
this familiar type of error. (“The Physiology of Twinning,” p. 97.) 


Succeeding chapters then take up “Bacteria” (Jordan), ““The Evolution of 
the Plant Kingdom” (Coulter), and “The Interactions Between Plants and 
Their Environment” (Cowles). These are uniformly well written, although 
Cowles still clings to the questioned formaldehyde theory and ignores the 
organic ether theory. 

In chapter ten, ‘“The Evolution of the Invertebrates,” Allee’s highly sym- 
metrical, but also highly speculative, tree of descent is rather far-fetched. 
Thus, to derive the segmented, tubular corded and bilaterally symmetrical 
Chordates together with non-segmented, string corded, and radially sym- 
metrical Echinoderms from the Nemathelminthes (round worms) constitutes 
a feat that can be justified only if all evidence except the weak and prob- 
lematical evidence from embryology is disregarded. In the same chapter 
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the derivation of the Arthropoda is weak and the author betrays his ignorance 
of the work of Boas, Plate, and Handlirsch. Peripatus is considered as a 
connecting link between Annulata and Arthropoda. Yet it is really highly 
divergent from the Arthropodan type. Still, it is given as a probable link 
between Annulata and insects. But that, as Handlirsch has shown, is to 
emphasize its few homologies out of all proportion and to disregard its nu- 
merous divergencies completely. To consider it as a tenable connection under 
such circumstances is about as logical and scientific as to consider the duck- 
billed Platypus a connecting link between birds and mammals. 

In chapter eleven, “The Evolution of the Vertebrates,” Romer attempts 
to derive man from tree-dwelling ancestors. Reviewing the limited evidence 
of geology, he finds that “Some of the anthropoid fossils show tendencies 
which perhaps lead in a human direction. Beyond this we cannot go. We 
cannot say definitely that any known fossil of this age represents the manlike 
primates from which man took his origin.” (p. 339.) 

Cole, in “The Coming of Man,” chapter twelve, questions the famous 
eoliths (p. 355). Ament the Neanderthal Man he states ‘““The nose was 
broad’’; yet the La Chapelle aux Saints skeleton, the only one with preserved 
nasal bones, shows the nose to have been very large and prominent, accord- 
ing to Wilder. The classification of modern races does not agree with that 
of other anthropologists and so probably is not the last word on the subject. 


Chapter thirteen, ““The Factors of Organic Evolution,” surprises one in 
that it lists little more than stereotyped matter. ‘We not infrequently belittle 
our present knowledge of the factors that underlie the orderly changes we 
call evolution. As a matter of fact, we know a great deal about the causal 
factors,—far more than the most sanguine biologist of a generation could 
have hoped to discover.” (p. 383.) Contrast this with a recent sentence by 
S. J. Holmes, “Life and Evolution”: “What the causes of evolution may 
be is still a fertile field for speculation. We shall doubtless need to know 
much more about the fundamental processes of life than we do at present 
before the ultimate causes of evolution are revealed.” Newman would erect 
Evolution into a law, akin to the law of gravity. Curious to say, the single 
work that deals critically with the so-called factors of evolution, namely 
Morgan’s “Critique of the Theory of Evolution,” reissued with the title 
“Evolution and Genetics,” is ignored and is not even listed in the bibliography. 


Chapters fourteen to seventeen successively take up “Human Inheritance” 
(Downing), “Man from the Point of View of his Development and Struc- 
ture” (Bartelmez), “The Dynamics of Living Processes” (Carlson), and 
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“Mind in Evolution” (Judd). All of these are well written and presented 
in able fashion. ‘The last might serve as an instance of the newer evolutionary 
thought (Emergent Evolution) which seeks a solution of man through the 
study of man himself, and not solely in his possible predecessors among 
animals lower in the scale. This view recognizes the authenticity of sociology, 
languages, and introspective psychology in evaluating man and his mind, 
and refuses to be hampered by the restrictions demanded by animal 
behaviorists. 


Man is a product of the evolutionary process. He is, however, greatly superior, 
in the power which he exhibits, to all other animals, just because the evolutionary 
process has resulted in the appearance in the human race of highly complex 
nervous structures and correspondingly complex methods of adaptations. ... In 
every human being there is an inner world of ideas and of recognitions of 
values, for which inner world of rational thought there is no counterpart in 
the world studied by the physicist or in life below the human level. (p. 542.) 


Which hardly reads like a mechanistic conception in a volume dedicated 
by the editor to Mechanism. 

The volume reads easy; none of the chapters are too technical. The illus- 
trations are well-chosen and nearly uniformly excellent. Too much space is 
taken up with lamentations about lack of space. The general impression gained 
is of something vast and highly complex, yet somehow simple; of a universe 
that is orderly to the smallest detail and progresses in orderly fashion; but 
which progresses by its own initiative or at the behest of some unidentifiable 
force or law called Evolution. The Supreme Originator and Director of 
this ordered progress is not mentioned; in fact, although I may be wrong 
in this impression, He seems not to be required—indeed, superfluous. ‘The 
volume is intended for the general reader, but specifically for college fresh- 
men in “orientation” courses. 

RicHarp A. MuttKkowsk1, Pu.D. 


SACRED SCRIPTURE 


THE GrowTH AND CONTENTS OF THE Otp TESTAMENT. By Charles 
Foster Kent, Ph.D., Litt.D., Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature at 
Yale University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. 


Skeptical hypercriticism of the Old Testament has entered upon the path 
to self-destruction by definitely accepting a reconstructive mission. Essen- 
tially negative, it could convey no message without turning from demolition 
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to restoration, unnatural though the function might be. The heap of dis- 
membered scraps left by dissectors from Astruc to Wellhausen have for a 
generation past been catalogued and exhibited without effectually supplant- 
ing the Old Testament itself as a score and more of centuries have known 
and used it. Even beyond the Church’s sphere of influence, the existence 
of that unparalleled literature in its familiar form and the patent facts of its 
unity of theme, self-consistency, orderly continuity and unique moral ascen- 
dency, still present a phenomenon which hostile analysis fails to dissolve, and 
whose properties defy ascription to any series of naive artifices. Hence the 
necessity of creating a competitor. The Old Testament must (in the phrase 
of publishers’ advertisements) be ‘‘made to live again,” though in a form 
in which it never lived before. 

The abundant literature now issuing to meet this demand may be roughly 
divided into three methodical types. At one extreme there is candid un- 
certainty avowed by a large class of inquirers. These approach their task 
by frankly asking, “What is the Old Testament still worth to us?” Their 
own attempts to answer the question, colored of necessity by subjective doc- 
trinal standards, exhibit the variety that might be expected. Over against this 
method of approach stands the opposite extreme of direct reconstruction. 
The few employers of this plan endeavor to produce popular versions of the 
Old Testament divested of what is “not authentic” and arranged in the 
alleged order of gradual origin. Naturally, no two of these productions 
agree. A third class of popular teachers, perhaps the most numerous, are 
content for the present to follow an intermediate method, positive indeed but 
‘indirect. These attempt to display, in the form of a history of literature, 
the supposed sources of the Old Testament, the motives of their origin and 
the process of their gradual arrangement, leaving the reader to imagine for 
himself what ought to have been the genuine product and its permanent 
value to the world. Writers of this type, often the authors of special intro- 
ductions to non-Catholic commentaries, are usually somewhat more schol- 
arly than either the candid inquirers or the confident creators of a reformed 
Old Testament. Among them there is also some agreement along the main 
lines of Wellhausen’s conjecture, though in detail they differ freely. Unani- 
mously even their most moderate representatives deny the Old Testament any 
intrinsic and objective authority either in religion or in history. It may be 
allowed the “inspiration” of a peculiar genius for bygone piety; it may suf- 
fice as a “revelation” of what certain men have “discovered” of goodness 
within them under the impression that a Goodness above and beyond them 
was discovering Itself to them. But according to all of these writers alike, 
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no supernatural factor in the production of the Old Testament can merit 
serious consideration, even when “‘supernatural” is by rare exception not made 
synonymous with “miraculous.” ‘Those of them who are anything better 
than pantheists or deists still restrain the hand of God to the natural opera- 
tions of an ordinary providence, adopting as an axiom that the possibility of 
special intervention is excluded by scientific principle. 

Of this last-mentioned type is the present collection of special introductions 
to the Books of the Old Testament by the late Professor Kent. As a speci- 
men of its class it is more comprehensive than anything we have yet seen in 
English. It is a professed history of the entire Old Testament literature, 
thorough in scope, orderly in progress, and as nearly constructive in tendency 
as the author’s premises permit. Moreover it is decidedly a readable book, 
well paragraphed and marginally annotated, and sustaining a style that is 
clear and precise without being ultra-technical. Its message is well within 
the comprehension of the average reader. 

One series of omissions mars the completeness of the work for its own 
professed purpose. It abounds in references to certain appendices and ex- 
planatory notes, all of which accompanied the several sections in their original 
serial production, but not one of which appears in the present collection. Even 
the absence of an alphabetical index seems tolerable in comparison with this 
deformity. The technical student suffers no loss, since he knows the sources 
of the evidence, actual or apparent, which these missing notes were designed 
to supply in full. The average reader, however, for whom the book is in- 
tended, has no recourse but to accept many of the author’s most categorical 
assertions on sheer authority. This is a blemish for which no excuse is 
offered, and which is likely to make more than one reader regret his purchase. 

Inasmuch as the author’s aim is simply to present the skeptical position 
in the form of an orderly synthesis, it is impossible to estimate the value of 
his work apart from that of the whole hypothesis whose case it endeavors 
to present. So far from professing originality (except, perhaps, in the logical 
order of its arrangement), it claims to expound a consensus of opinion. It 
is a methodical symposium of the whole body of those superficial views of the 
Old Testament which daily assail the public in the name of enlightened and 
progressive study. Many of its dominant conclusions are therefore as un- 
tenable to the Catholic student as they are unwarranted by decisive evi- 
dence. Some of the chief premises alleged are patently true and of sound 
critical value, but they fail to justify all that is deduced from them. Apart 
from the constructive order of its collation, the evidence adduced is simply 
that which has all along been tried and found wanting. No effort, however, 
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is here spared to enhance its plausibility. General assertions of typical defects 
in the conventional form of the Old Testament are not too frequently illus- 
trated by the explicit citation of cases in point. Repeated emphasis is laid 
upon certain classes of these features (such as “duplicate accounts” or anal- 
ogies in pagan literature) whose real inconclusiveness, well known to the 
technical student, lies deeper than the ordinary reader has opportunity to 
penetrate. In fact, the sum of the latter’s impressions will scarcely suggest 
that he is presented with the evidence and invited to judge for himself. 

The best chapter in the book is devoted to “the recovery of the original 
text.” It is a brief but comprehensive review of the chief sources of textual 
criticism for the Old Testament. Here we enjoy the true benefit of Pro- 
fessor Kent’s scholarship, for here it is mainly expended on the proper ma- 
terial of scientific inquiry—objective fact. True, his closing paragraph may 
be somewhat too sanguine of future achievement, yet it has an evidential 
basis that is not much overstated. Instructive, however, as the chapter is 
in itself, the attentive reader will scarcely escape an instinctive impression 
that its present environment is not quite natural. Textual criticism and the 
so-called higher criticism even in cooperation remain distinct processes whose 
value is quite disparate. ‘The one is a coherent science, at least in the mak- 
ing, while the other by its very nature can never quite attain that character. 

They were men whom God inspired to write His message, and the written 
Word of God, though truly and uniquely His, remains of necessity a human 
literature. The events and oracles which it records were suited by the 
Supreme Teacher to those occasions of time, place and human agency which 
made them necessary or appropriate. Hence the record itself may justly be 
subjected not only to textual criticism, but also to the further scrutiny of 
its natural origin and growth. Indeed, the valid principles of inquiry into the 
human author’s whole orientation hold acknowledged place in those laws of 
biblical interpretation which genuine Christianity has always recognized. 
Even in the sum of its modern apparatus, a higher or historico-literary 
criticism of the inspired Scriptures should not be a priori ruled out of court 
as an impiety or an impertinence. It must, however, inevitably suffer abuse 
unless its intrinsic weaknesses—especially its dependence on internal evidence 
and its pliability to subjective viewpoints—are constantly kept in sight. Emi- 
nently is this precaution applicable to the criticism of the Old Testament. 
There is no contemporary Hebrew literature with which to compare it. 
Recourse to the literary remains of cognate peoples yields us very little that 
is really decisive. And yet the unscholarly nonchalance with which prema- 
ture judgments are founded on the most superficial resemblances, has char- 
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acterized the hypercritical school in every department of its activity, though 
perhaps most evidently in that of comparative philology. While this pursuit 
has rendered invaluable service, it has certainly been pressed too far in the 
literal valuation of Hebrew words. If the search for what is gemeinsemitisch 
encounters obstacles even in the disparate national developments of other 
tongues than the Hebrew, such difficulties are often doubled by attempting 
to limit to their lowest common Semitic value the terms of a people so unique 
in life and thought as ancient Israel. If ever a national tongue had its own 
peculiar development in expressive power, it was the language of the Old 
Testament. So too (as even Professor Kent concedes in part) with the 
body of thought which that language alone enshrines. Any really scientific 
method of scrutiny must take it as it speaks for itself, and beware of reading 
into it ideas which the Hebrew mind never cared to retain or record. 

The marked ability with which Professor Kent marshals the methods of 
skeptical criticism in constructive order is the oustanding feature of his work. 
The strongest appeals of the system to plausibility have always lain in its 
“slittering generalities.” Its most impressive gesture was made when it 
rested its case for the philological discernment of the “sources,” and turned 
to the search for “tendencies” which might assign each source to some par- 
ticular place and time. This had the double advantage of increased elas- 


ticity and of ostensible appeal to the external evidence of history. It had 
also the fatal defect of a vicious circle. The history in which the “sources” 
must find their appropriate setting was ancient Hebrew history, whose true 
course was the very matter in question. And even after a hypothetical history 
had been created to furnish the required setting, the statement of results 
in positive form was attended with hazards of its own in commending itself 
to any really critical mind. 


While J, E, P and D were only symbols of a literary speculation, they could 
live and gather force; but now that they come forth as historical entities with all 
their deeds and motives nicely assigned, the discerning reader will suddenly per- 
ceive why conservative scholarship has always demanded adequate historical evi- 
dence of their reality. (American Ecclesiastical Review, March, 1925, p. 316.) 


No direct evidence being available, the various origins alleged for the 
“sources” must be justified by the indirect method of historical analogy. It 
is with this, the latest stage in the critical process, that Professor Kent begins 
his survey of the true course of Old Testament literature. We are liberally 
informed that ancient history is originally traditional; that historical tradi- 
tions are notoriously subjective in matter and motive; that they arise as 
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attempts to explain or justify an actual present by an imaginary past; that 
motives of local pride, patriotism, personal piety, superstition and whatnot 
other foibles thus contribute their fancies to the only available sources of 
ancient history. ‘That the Old Testament narratives own no nobler origin 
must, of course, be assumed in compliance with the axiom that the Bible 
should be treated like any other literature; moreover, the same conclusion is 
alleged to be independently evident from those duplicate and conflicting ac- 
counts of the same phenomenon which appear, we are told, quite frequently 
in the Old Testament. ‘That the conclusion is in conflict with revealed truth, 
and that the alleged evidence has been repeatedly and abundantly refuted, do 
not in the least modify the tone of confidence and authority assumed. ‘Thus 
the reader is introduced to “the growth and contents of the Old Testament” 
with the assurance that the greater part of its historical element is a mere 
collection of tribal legends, whence the critical student must draw for him- 
self the tenuous nucleus of fact which, at the most, may underlie this mass 


of fiction. 

The Catholic student, taught by the living Church of Christ that the 
Divine origin of the Old Testament ensures the truth of all that its writers 
affirm, will realize at once that the present work has no message for him; 
but he will scarcely be prepared for the news that its author, after relegating 
the Old Testament narrative to the realm of legend, will nonetheless have 
his readers regard it as a revelation of Divine truth. Doubtless “revelation” 
in Professor Kent’s vocabulary enjoys its current modernistic sense: a pro- 
gressive “discovery of God” will be merely the progressive expression of 
what is best in man’s “religious experience.” But, apart from the cruel neces- 
sity of first defining what is “best” and why, this assumption either makes 
the individual his own deity, or at most offers the throne to mankind col- 
lectively, in either of which cases it is the present stage of progress that 
matters, and outgrown records are not even worth a thought except for 
contrast’s sake. Why, then, need the Old Testament be recast at all? In 
such a “revelation” the duly enlightened reader might indeed discern some 
earlier and cruder traces of the “god” whom he had already created to his 
own image and likeness; but from it he would certainly derive nothing that 
his own judgment had not first conferred upon it. Still, this would be a 
pastime not unworthy of modern learning. An ill-disguised worship of self 
has become the crowning achievement of the current naturalism; and yet 
idolatry is reckoned the vice of the uncultured. 

Conceived in chauvinism and born in chicanery, the Old Testament is 
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nevertheless to Professor Kent a fount of Divine revelation, because of its 
undeniable moral influence. And once again, it is just the fact of that in- 
fluence which his system utterly fails to explain. If the chief weakness of 
his present work lies in the hypothesis which it labors to establish, a weak- 
ness only second to this and far more conspicuous to the sympathetic reader 
reveals itself in the ineffectual effort to ascribe a moral mission to a litera- 
ture so little blessed in itself or in the manner of its genesis. We “speak 
after the manner of men”; the ethical values of a literature are no conclusive 
proof of its Divine origin. Behind the inspiration and the consequent in- 
errancy of every authentic scriptural afirmation—postulates which no criti- 
cism has succeeded in undermining—there stands the supreme authority of 
a living word which must first be received before the written word can be 
known as such with certainty. Only the Author Himself can attest His 
authorship beyond doubt or question. The appeal to intrinsic value is not 
ours. It is Professor Kent himself who claims a mass of human error as a 
vehicle of moral guidance, and therefore of Divine Revelation. ‘The claim 
is futile. Natural revelation has no existence; it is only the name which a 
cultured but determined infidelity confers upon common human persuasion. 
Supernatural Revelation, on the other hand, cannot be demonstrated by purely 
natural reason, at least directly. But neither (and for the same reason) can 
its existence be rationally denied. 

Around this standard of the supernatural masses the final conflict between 
Christianity and its multiform counterfeit. The biblical question is but a 
corner of the field. In the purely natural realm of reason against reason, 
there is on the one side a single adequate account of the existing facts; an 
explanation which of itself can but attain to strong and self-consistent proba- 
bility, and then await a power that is not nature’s to lift it to immovable 
certitude. On the other side are innumerable and persistent efforts to ac- 
count for those same facts on purely natural grounds, which profess to pre- 
scind from the supernatural for the honor of science, while actually denying 
the existence of the supernatural as science cannot do. And these attempts 
are as diverse as they are numerous. Even while Professor Kent was bring- 
ing to completion this picture of a revelation born of blunder and petty fraud, 
his contemporary Friedrich Delitzsch was producing the tenth thousand of 
a two-volume conclusion from the same premises,—the conclusion that the 
Old Testament deserves to be entitled “The Great Hoax.” Which of these 
critics reasons more correctly from their common predilections, we are not 
called upon to decide. But Delitzsch at least refrained from suggesting that 
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Infinite Truth had chosen as a medium of revelation a collection of writings 
which intelligent men cannot even credit as human records. 


W. H. McCtettay, S.J. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Joun Wycuir, A Stupy oF THE ENGLISH MepievAL CHurcH. By Her- 
bert B. Workman. Two volumes. Oxford: Clarendon Press. $12.50. 


THE FRANCISCANS IN ENGLAND, 1224-1538. By Edward Hutton. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are a period of decline, when the 
difficulties inherent in medieval civilization became intolerable. This was 
not because earlier ideals had failed, but because many unable to cope with 
the problems raised by the attempt to realize those ideals took the easier 
way of revolt. If, then, we wish to understand the revolt, we must under- 
stand the rejected ideals. The Middle Ages, more perhaps, than any other 
period of equal length, are the work mainly of one man, St. Gregory VII. 
Others cooperated, but his work, thanks to his courage, ability, and deter- 
mination, gives to the period its characteristic notes. Leclercq compares 
Gregory with Athanasius, and, if we may without impertinence approve, the 
comparison is wonderfully good. As Athanasius saved belief in the Divinity 
of Christ; Gregory saved belief in the Church, the mystical body of Christ. 
When Europe was chaotic, and Christian teaching, despite efforts at reform, 
almost ineffective, Gregory, to bring home to men the truth of Christ’s 
teaching, and to make it effective in their lives, asserted the supra-national 
independence of the Church. His courage won; faced by powerful foes, 
exiled, apparently a beaten man, he never faltered, and his followers main- 
taining the fight won the victory. The Concordat of Worms was no com- 
promise. Henceforth, the Papacy was free in election and in spiritual action. 
Gregory placed Innocent on the throne once occupied by Theophylacts. 
Where before reforms had depended on temporal aid, bishops could now 
oppose even kings. For her own work the Church was free; and this is 
Gregory’s lasting monument. 

But to win thus, he had had to form a polity suiting the circumstances; 
and this was but temporary. The Church’s spiritual independence was a 
truth finally asserted. But that feudal polity, which gave Churchmen vast 
temporal influence, was merely transient ; it was needed in the twelfth century, 
perhaps it would not be in another. This distinction between Hildebrand’s 
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permanent work and his temporary means is important, for it explains the 
decline. The Church’s power and wealth, needed in feudal days to secure 
her spiritual independence, were sources of grave abuses. Spiritual authority 
was used to serve temporal ambition; the clergy were too often mere men 
of the world, preferring their possessions and their position to the good of 
souls; their independence, which they owed to their position as Churchmen, 
and their absolute authority in Church affairs, caused a deplorable identifi- 
cation of the Church with the clergy alone, and the establishment of a cleri- 
cal caste. But these abuses could not vitiate the permanent work of the 
great Pope; the transient polity needed to win for the Church liberty of 
spiritual action might have to be reformed but that liberty could not be 
touched without disloyalty to Christ. ‘True reformers therefore attacked 
only the abuses, but others attacked the very independence of the Church. 
These last were the foes of civilization and of Christianity. Such were 
Wyclif, some of the Franciscans, and all the Protestant reformers. 


There were three main problems round which centered the chief abuses. 
The independent Church naturally clashed often with secular authority, and 
this made acute the problem of the relations of Church and state; neither 
priests nor laymen are immune from human weakness. The power and 
wealth inevitable with the Church’s success and necessary for her work, 
seemed to conflict with the Christian ideals of poverty and humility. Finally, 
restless intellects, trained to the study of religion, might resent the authori- 
tative control of the Church made more effective by her success. ‘This last 
difficulty, often overlooked, was increased by the synthesis of the data of 
Revelation made by St. Thomas; this, not indeed part of Revelation, was 
yet so successful that to attack it would easily lead to attacks on Revelation 
itself. But these problems, whence came so many troubles, abuses and 
controversies, were not due to Hildebrand’s real achievement—the Church’s 
independent existence as a distinct organism; they sprang rather from human 
weakness and from defects in the system whereby the victory had been secured. 

Hence attacks on the Church were not remedies, but destructive of Chris- 
tianity itself. True reforms aimed at improving the existing system, to 
remove opportunities for human weakness to bring disaster. Before review- 
ing these books I was studying St. Edmund’s work. A true reformer, he 
saw that resistance to abuses must never destroy the good with the evil. 
Grosseteste was another such; no one protested more against misuse of power, 
no one was more obedient. An even greater reformer was the Author of 
the parable of the tares in the wheat: both were to be permitted to grow, 
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“lest perhaps gathering up the cockle, you root up the wheat also together 
with it.” 

These two books treat of reform movements which were faulty; one, 
Wyclif’s, entirely, because he attacked the permanent acquisition of Gregory; 
the other, the Franciscan, fundamentally good, because it attacked abuses, yet 
accidentally bad because used by unbalanced fanatics against the Church 
itself. Both authors are learned. Both give us, therefore, many facts not easily 
found elsewhere. But both display an ignorance of the Hildebrandine move- 
ment, and therefore of medieval civilization, which vitiates their judgments. 


Wyclif’s career shows him discontented and not very conscientious in 
his choice of weapons—a natural rebel. Starting by an attack upon Scho- 
lasticism, which might have been harmless, absurd as his exaggerated Realism 
was, he showed later that he acted less from conviction than from restless- 
ness. Coming to the problem of the Church’s power and wealth he definitely 
attacked the basis of medieval civilization. ‘Though there were abuses, he 
assailed, not them, but the system. Himself almost as corrupt as his oppo- 
nents, a pluralist, whose negligence can hardly be defended, a political 
schemer, he rebuked sin with an ill grace. He opposed not the abuse, 
but his opponents. His teaching on dominion, with its illogical transition 
from one order of reality to another, his denial to the clergy of the right to 
power and property, his subordination of the Church to the state, would, if 
put into practice, have destroyed the Church’s ability to do her spiritual 
work. This covert attack becomes open with his heresy on the Blessed 
Sacrament, and his attempt to substitute a subjective authority—the Bible 
interpreted by himself—for the unpleasantly objective authority of the Church. 

The mere outline of the development of his thought is enough to show 
that its source is restlessness, the fatal itch to be different, rather than any 
sincere and considered philosophy. He was not even consistent, and attacked 
established thought without offering a clear alternative. He is not like 
Duns Scotus, a genuine critic, with positive thought as a basis, and always 
ready to submit to authority where authority has a right to speak. But he 
is an uneasy striver, seeking notoriety, success, and leadership. His attack 
on abuses, then, has this radical fault, that it is directed not against abuse, 
but against use. Naturally, therefore, it is illogical, inconsistent, immoral, for 
he was opposing the certain, the orderly, the just. With scrupulous candor 
Workman gives the facts that prove this. But his judgments are amazingly 
faulty. ‘Though admitting weaknesses in him, he thinks Wyclif a noble 
character. But Wyclif’s austerity is not nobility; it was accompanied by a 
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Satanic pride. Only the absurd moral code that makes carnal sin the worst, 
underestimates pride. Pride was the first sin, the root of evil—and pride 
was in Wyclif. Workman also errs in his estimate of the resistance to Wyc- 
lif. This was not the fright of privileged classes, but the instinctive defense 
of threatened social and religious order. His opponents were not admirable 
—it was not an admirable age—but they were right. Further Wyclif’s effect 
is exaggerated. His followers were, as Workman himself calls them, broken 
reeds. Political Lollardy had in it little of Wyclif, beyond his rebelliousness. 
Nor was Wyclif a direct forerunner of Nonconformity. He contributed, 
indeed, to foster the conditions under which Nonconformity grew up, but 
this is remote causality. Of his doctrines, apart from the fundamental 
Manicheanism, Nonconformists have borrowed only his pernicious teaching 
on the Bible. 

Mr. Workman’s presentation of Scholasticism is inadequate, and unfair. 
He does not seem to have read St. Thomas, though I hesitate to say this 
about one who writes on scholastic philosophy. He is unaware, it seems, that 
this philosophy is not an adequate curiosity, but held by the majority of 
educated men even today. Without actual misstatement, he misrepresents 
St. Thomas’ intellectualism, implying that he thought all Christian dogmas 
capable of metaphysical proof. He sneers at scholastic discussions, com- 
paring sound matter to the fictitious debate on angels and pins, apparently 
like his master unable to keep distinct two orders of reality. 

We have seen how inaccurate it is to attribute Wyclif’s inconsistency to 
progressiveness of thought. Progressive thought demands a constant positive 
element, consistently elaborated; Wyclif is mainly critical and destructive. 
Finally the concealed Manicheanism of Wyclif’s Puritanism is overlooked. 
This is fatal, for this Manichean thought is too prevalent today, is destruc- 
tive of Christianity, more dangerous to morality than unashamed sin, and 
we should therefore never pass it uncondemned. Generally Workman seems 
to assume that any attack on abuses is sound and needs no scrutiny, and 
that the attacker must be right. But this assumption is more faulty, if 
possible, than the whole of Wyclif’s teaching. ‘The conclusion forced on the 
reader is that we owe a debt of gratitude to those hard and narrow gentle- 
men, Courtenay and Arundel, and to the much-abused Council of Constance. 

Mr. Hutton’s book, on a more important subject, though learned, is not so 
thorough. Here too we have the learning misapplied. The Franciscans fall 
into two groups, the orthodox and the heretical. There are the true Fran- 
ciscans, and there are the extreme Spirituals, of whom many were actual 
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heretics, and all rebels. St. Francis himself had placed the practise of 
absolute poverty in the forefront of his ideal life. But we must not forget as 
do many non-Catholic admirers, that he valued also humility, mortification 
and obedience. The man who wedded Lady Poverty obeyed the Pope. 
His protest against clerical worldliness was effective, because it was directed 
only against abuses, and not against the power of the Church. Of course 
those who think the Church some kind of esoteric society foisted upon 
Christians by a scheming somebody—as yet undiscovered—will consider 
Francis’ literal evangelicalism a revolt; but sound scholars will want some 
proof before they believe him a rebel, however unconscious. Though he put 
his own grand ideal grandly into practice, he remembered other requisites of 
Christian life, and certainly did not value his own thoughts above the teach- 
ing of authority. Hence fanatics who accepted only one part of his ideal, 
and obeyed that but to destroy the whole, are not his true followers. Mere 
letter-worshippers, they must be dismissed as alien to the real Francis. 


His true disciples realized what Francis in his sanctity could not, that he, 
and perhaps only he, could live fully his own ideal. They tried therefore 
by organization and modification to preserve the essentials and to make the 
rule generally practicable. There were differences among them. ‘They were 
trying to realize an ideal not easy of practice, and hence it was inevitable 
that they should differ, since as yet but little was established beyond dis- 
cussion. But these were men who loved him, and not their own whims, 
who would not see his spirit lost in fanaticism. Among them perhaps the 
greatest was the Pope, Gregory IX. Never a Friar, he was yet St. Francis’ 
friend; but he had what Francis lacked—a knowledge of men based more 
upon experience than on charity. He therefore realized that literal adherence 
to the rule as Francis conceived it, might destroy the ideal, and in no 
scheming spirit but from loyal affection tried to make the rule practicable 
for a large organization, that thus its true spirit might be preserved. Many 
took up this same work with of course various methods; perhaps the most 
notable of the later workers was St. Bonaventure. But there were many 
others, moderate Spirituals, and the better Relaxed, as they are unfairly 
called. 

Others, however, would have ruined the ideal as a whole, that a part 
might become a slogan. ‘These fanatics, while they followed Francis in his 
poverty, lacked his humility and obedience. But the true Friars, worthy of 
the name Franciscan, are not among them. St. Bonaventure, not Occam, 
is the type of the true Franciscan. So within the Order the struggle went 
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on. The rule was not easy of application, and difference in its interpretation 
was inevitable before agreement was possible. When the extreme party seemed 
likely to secure the enthusiasts for poverty, God raised up Saints to save 
Franciscanism. The Observants accepted the strictest interpretation of the 
rule of poverty and yet preserved charity, humility, and obedience. Now 
all true Franciscans were safely housed within the Church. Both Observ- 
ants and Conventuals taught the world the lesson of poverty, that, though 
men could not live on nothing and nowhere, they could live in detachment 
from creatures. "Though the Observants were stricter in their interpreta- 
tion of poverty, though many friars unfortunately lapsed from their ideal, 
the Order was loyal. The greed of Henry VIII at the dissolution was 
balked by the poverty of the Conventuals as well as by that of the Observants. 


This Franciscan movement, though it was chiefly a protest against worldli- 
ness, was also a reaction against other abuses. Franciscans, as well as Wyclif, 
tried to cope with the relations of Church and state. True friars, loyal to 
St. Francis, were equally loyal to the Church. Especially did the Observants 
in England, when the Reformation came, gloriously display this loyalty. 
Disloyal Franciscans anticipated Wyclif by their appeal to the state against 
the Church. Again, we have contrasted the two types of reform. ‘The 
reformation shows us which was right. The Friars also criticized the 
prevalent Thomism. Some in submission to authority, as Scotus and Bacon, 
did useful work; others, as Occam and the Fraticelli, led up to the disastrous 
breakdown. 

Though Mr. Hutton writes with a sympathy that seems Catholic, and 
though of his learning he gives the facts which support this judgment on 
the Friars, he is not at home in medieval Christendom. He implies that 
Gregory IX was cunningly using a diluted Franciscanism for the political 
ends of the Papacy. He fails to make Elias intelligible, and to explain the 
resistance to the extreme Spirituals, and the difference between them and the 
Observants. He misses the almost open Manicheanism of the Fraticelli; 
an important failure, since this distrust of God’s material creation is the 
characteristic note of most heresies. Despite this, Hutton does prove by 
facts that the moderate Friars had not deserted their founder’s spirit— 
his inventory of their property at the dissolution is valuable—and that the 
extreme Spirituals were disruptive. 

A few special points remain. Workman’s defense of his hero for the bad 
company he kept seems to reflect that hero’s muddled thought. After sug- 
gesting that the Jesuits teach that the end justifies the means, he later writes 
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that possibly Wyclif “was so intent on the realization of his ideals that he 
was willing to avail himself of every weapon that fell into his hands.” A 
curious defense, and instructive in its weakness. Why, too, does he think 
the Jesuits favor Scotus? On the Bible it is well, because of controversies, 
to record agreement with the theory of the Lollard origin of the chief medieva] 
version. But Workman, as other defenders of this theory (or rather fact) 
do not seem to read Blessed Thomas More’s “Dialogue,” so often quoted 
against them. For though sentences from it can be quoted stating that More 
had seen English Bibles authorized by bishops, he implies that his experience 
is possibly unique, and his whole argument is an apology for the absence of 
an orthodox version. What Bibles More saw is open to discussion; I do 
not find the theory that they were Anglo-Saxon convincing, since they were 
read. But whatever they were, it is clear from the “Dialogue” as a whole 
that there were no orthodox versions in general circulation. A quotation 
that truly sums up the gist of the work is this (Book III, chapter XVI): 


And surely how it hath happed that in all this whyle God hath eyther not 
suffered or not provided that any good vertuous man hath hadde the mynde in 
faithful wyse to translate it, and thereupon ether the clergie or at least wise 
some one bishop to approve, thys can I nothing tell. 


That at least is plain. There are other points one would like to comment 
on, notably some of Workman’s views on Scholasticism, e.g., on the ques- 
tion of universals, the practical importance of which he seems to miss, or on 
the nature of evil, the scholastic doctrine on which he seems to attribute to 
Bradwardine alone. One strange judgment of Hutton’s also deserves men- 
tion. It is surely odd to liken the Jesuits and the Benedictines to Elias. 
Disobedience to Papal authority is a new charge against these Orders. 

However, these points are incidental and do not detract from the solid 
worth of both books; not even the misunderstanding of the medieval Church 
destroys the value of the patient laborious scholarship that has gone to their 
making. This is particularly true of Workman. We may disagree with 
the judgments, but we have to thank the authors for many of the facts 
that support our disagreement. I should like to refer to the review in the 
London Times Literary Supplement of Workman’s “Wyclif’” (Nov. 18, 1926) 
because it shows by its criticism of Wyclif’s character, that I am not alone 
in my conclusions from Workman’s facts. A friend of mine, a lecturer at 
a Scottish University, if he found students tempted by textbook sciolism to 
admiration of Wyclif, used to give them a course of reading in Wyclif’s 
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writings to cure them. This drastic remedy will no longer be necessary; it 
will be more pleasant, easier, and as effective to read Workman. 
Henry HarrincTon, M.A. 
f 
Tue Lecacy oF THE Mippte Aces. Edited by G. C. Crump and E. F. 
Jacob. Oxford: Clarendon Press. $3.50. 


This book is a mistake. Though to review a volume which in so small a 
space discusses so many subjects is difficult, we can express disapproval and 
give our reasons. ‘The editing is exceptionally bad; the omissions, due to 
the editors, are serious. The contributors, for all their learning, mostly err 
badly either in matter or in presentation. The main fault is the tendency 
to consider the Middle Ages as a curiosity of the past, which has left a 
few bequests to the superior present. Medievalists must remember that Eng- 
land is not the world, and that European civilization is medieval essentially ; 
the Reformation and infidelity are diseases which have not yet proved fatal, 
and which may yet be cured. ‘This aloofness from actuality is the chief 
cause of the errors and omissions. 

If any legacy is of the Middle Ages, it is the devotional development of 
Christianity. The Stations of the Cross, Corpus Christi, the Rosary, devo- 
tions to Our Lord, to Our Lady, to the Angels and to the Saints, are 
normal religious consolation to the majority of Christians, and have practical 
importance. All were at least greatly developed in the Middle Ages; yet not 
one is even mentioned in this professed account of the legacy of those ages. 
And devotions are not the idle dreams of superstitious illiterates; they are 
the treasures of all Catholics, scholars, merchants, statesmen, leaders of 
thought and of action in Christian countries. 

Moreover, though Religious Orders directly and indirectly exercise great 
influence, and though they are mainly the work of the Middle Ages, there is 
no express account of them. The sacramental system is undescribed, the Mass 
unmentioned, the disciplinary organization of the Church undiscussed. Pil- 
grimages and indulgences which are an important phase of Christian social 
life are neglected, as is the mystic movement of the later Middle Ages. Yet 
these are important and evident bequests of medieval civilization. 

Lest our criticism seem merely religious we add that there are other omis- 
sions. There is no discussion of the sources of the Middle Ages. If we are 
to understand their legacy we must understand them. To omit then the 
factors that made them is to vitiate a work the purpose of which is to dis- 
cuss their product. There should therefore be something on late imperial 
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administration, something on the barbarian peoples, and something on the 
Islamic contribution. ‘Three articles more would not have made the book 
too long, and some of the present articles might well be grouped together. 
Another strange omission is Printing. ‘This, an achievement of the Middle 
Ages, and by many thought the last step in their dissolution, is an important 
part of the medieval legacy, and might have had the place given to Hand- 
writing. Finally the confusion manifest in so many of the articles which 
makes it difficult to learn what the writer thinks our legacy to be, is surely 
due to inadequate editorial control. 

The “Introduction” concentrates too much on the one point of the manor 
to be useful as a preliminary sketch. Also it contains two perfect examples 
of inept historical work. ‘The first is a description of the giving of the 
tonsure. This ordinary ceremony is discussed as though it were some strange 
rite of a remote antiquity. I am reminded by the account of an experience 
at Cambridge. ‘The lecturer was giving a list of the Sacred Orders for the 
purposes of medieval study. Relieved at the chance of a rest, I threw down 
my pen. My neighbor amazed asked, ‘‘Aren’t you taking them down? Do 
you know them?” My answer, given in all simplicity, seemed to astound 
him, “Of course I do. I’ve got them.” I wonder, do Englishmen realize 
that the tonsure, the minor orders and the subdiaconate are still conferred? 
Mr. Crump in this spirit of detachment from facts tells us of the tonsure. 
He finds that for the disposal of the hair there is provided a dish, which 
he calls a basin. Henceforth this utilitarian basin becomes a mystic thing, 
as important as the actual tonsure and more important than the offering of 
the candle. A man who can so write of rubrics ought not to dare to write 
of the Middle Ages. More instructive still is the second example. He dis- 
cusses the manor in France, and writes “and so far as the layout of the 
fields can be seen from the window of a railway carriage the strip system 
exists today.” This is incredible. But it is a parable. The fault of the 
book and of much medieval scholarship is this railway-carriage-window 
evidence. 

There are other good things in this introduction. Why is the learning of 
theologians “curious”? And why is an American Fundamentalist the spiritual 
descendant of St. Bernard? Perhaps it is that both are “curious” enough to 
believe that God made the world. I know no other resemblance. Does 
Mr. Crump? 

To go through the articles in detail would be too long. Two, however, 
demand attention for their badness. To criticize that on “Christian Life” 
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is difficult; one does not know where to begin. I have already mentioned 
some of its notable omissions. It is moreover ill-organized, and without in- 
formation on Christianity or the Christian life. No one ignorant of this 
life could get an adequate or even clear conception from this article. ‘There 
is much about paganism, that is both “curious” and unfounded; a pagan is 
one who does not believe in Divine Revelation, not one who believes in it, 
but prefers this world to the next—he is merely a fool. Here we have a 
good example of that foolish display of learning beloved of some. Mr. 
Powicke tells us that the documents published by Finke show Boniface VIII 
to have been a pagan in this new sense of the word. They do not. All they 
tell us of Boniface concerns his official life. 

The whole article is like this—a tissue of unfounded generalizations, 
actual mistakes, and irrelevant reflections. ‘The issue today is not between 
reason and faith; Modernism is more emotional than rational. ‘Theology 
did not impose dogmas; a Christian would say that Christ did; a non- 
Christian might say that traditional popular conviction did. The “Heims- 
kringla” does not show that the Norse were devoted to their gods; the 
statement is too general. The history of the Church is inaccurately described 
as “the record of the gradual and mutual adaptation of Christianity and 
paganism.” (I make no comment on the style that allows the writer to add 
“to each other.”) St. Peter Damian was not hostile to St. Gregory VII; 
his letter should be read entirely, and not known only by a few epigrams 
distorted from their context. The belief that indulgences can benefit the 
dead is orthodox, and is only attacked when misunderstood. The Church does 
not welcome her Saints uneasily, and has not been trying in vain to shut 
a door opened by St. Thomas. The summary given of medieval beliefs 
is fairly inadequate; so too is the insolent statement, “Medieval thought 
was at bottom anything but absurd.” ‘These minor errors and faulty state- 
ments cannot adequately represent the extraordinary badness of the article. 
The writer says that to explain Christianity without belief in Christ’s Divin- 
ity leads to bewilderment, and that the historian who must discard dogmas— 
why, if they are true?—betrays this at every step. His article is satisfactory 
proof. 

The article on philosophy is worse, because Mr. Harris is more lucid. Eri- 
gena is overpraised. ‘The philosopher’s first duty is to be a logical thinker. 
Erigena is interesting and suggestive; he is certainly capable of ideas; but 
he is also obscure, and inconsistent. The opposition to him was not mere 
stupidity; it was a defense of truth, revealed by God, and therefore certain. 
Adhesion to authority is not blind, but clear-sighted when the authority is 
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well-founded. Erigena’s thought was perhaps not intentionally pantheistic 
and overconfident in human reason, but it led to these errors, and so was 
legitimately resisted. Both the problem of universals, and the work of St. 
Anselm are treated too briefly for their admitted importance. This we can 
see, when we find that the comparatively unimportant school of Chartres, and 
the pantheistic tendencies of Theodoric and Bernard Silvestris receive almost 
equal space. The account of Abelard is unfair both to him and to St. Bernard. 
It does not bring out Abelard’s real importance. But on the other hand it 
fails to show how justified St. Bernard was because of the tendencies in Abel- 
ard’s teaching that had to be corrected before it could safely influence theo- 
logy. 

But when we come to St. Thomas we find the article hopeless. The doc- 
trine of hylomorphism is badly misunderstood. Had Mr. Harris read even 
one article of the Summa he could hardly have written as he has. Neither 
Aristotle nor St. Thomas taught that matter has no real existence; they 
taught that it is an incomplete substance and does not exist apart from 
“form.” Otherwise the summary of Aristotelian metaphysics is faulty only 
through its excessive terseness. “To say that matter is the principle of all 
change is to mislead those ignorant of hylomorphism. But St. Thomas’ 
use of Aristotle’s teaching is badly misrepresented. I have already mentioned 
one error, the failure to distinguish between real and separate existence. 
Further, the eternity of matter is not essentially implied in the hylomorphic 
theory. St. Thomas satisfactorily deals with the problem by the appeal to 
the doctrine of creation. ‘This doctrine, though revealed, has philosophical 
foundation. Later scholastics have suggested a proof from the mutability 
of the universe; but to St. Thomas creation in time was incapable of strict 
metaphysical proof, yet, known from Revelation, could be shown consistent 
with philosophical knowledge. Incidentally an appeal to faith is not phi- 
losophically monstrous, for the act of faith is an act of the intellect. The 
doctrine of St. Thomas on the soul is misstated. It is not inconsistent with 
belief in immortality. The error here is the failure to realize that the in- 
dividual is not destroyed by death—Mr. Harris apparently ignores the prob- 
lem of individuation—and also the failure to understand that the anima 
separata is not a philosophical absurdity, for, in virtue of its intellectual 
spiritual nature, it is capable of subsistence apart from matter. The human 
compound is intended to be made up of matter and form; but the form, 
being spiritual, is independent of matter for activity and existence. Mr. Har- 
ris must learn the Thomist teaching on incomplete substances, on creation, 
and on spiritual beings more fully before he attempts to discuss Thomism. 
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Further, the statement that Aristotle’s ethics is so remote from Christian 
as to be more remote than any other system is absurd. It would be ludicrous- 
ly easy to find systems more disparate than Aristotle’s and Thomas’. Though 
a little adaptation was needed and some development, the Aristotelian system 
was adopted as the basis of natural ethics. That man finds his highest good 
in full intellectual development remains the fundamental teaching of the 
Church’s philosophers. But this does not mean, by the way, that Thomists 
are intellectual determinists as is here stated. “This strange view seems to be 
becoming general. It involves a misuse of terms. St. Thomas regarded the 
intellect as man’s highest faculty, but he did not depress the rational will, 
and certainly believed in its freedom. ‘To say then that Aristotelianism is 
incompatible with Christian teaching is unjustifiable. It has of course ele- 
ments that have been rejected from the start—see, for example, the work 
of Gilles de Rome—but these rejections can be rationally defended and do 
not destroy the substantial kinship of the two systems. 

Throughout Mr. Harris appears ill-equipped to write on medieval phi- 
losophy; his expressed distrust of formal logic, his sneers at authority, the in- 
ept display of learning shown in the use of the word “substance” for “person” 
in writing of the Trinity—the word was of course used, but in view of its 
connotation today it cannot be used without explanation—his abuse of St. 
Bernard, his failure to realize that Thomism is a living system today, and 
that no other system has one-tenth the number of conscious adherents among 
educated men, all show that Mr. Harris’ knowledge of Scholasticism is drawn 
too much from books about it, rather than from its own works. 

Other articles do not call for detailed treatment. Save for Mr. Lowe’s 
article on “Handwriting,” and Miss Power’s on “The Position of Women,” 
they are all spoiled by a lack of plan that makes it difficult to extract clear 
information. The defect is most marked in the articles on “Art,” and most 
reprehensible in those on “Law.” Nevertheless there is much good matter, 
and certain errors that should be mentioned. Professor Lethaby atones for 
his confusion by his competence and by satisfactory epigrams. “Great epochs 
of art were times of adventure and discovery. History and criticism are our 
forms of originality.” “In books these buildings [cathedrals] are necessarily 
described as architectural corpses.” ‘The Middle Ages proved that art is 
the right way of doing right things.” “Art is the play-spirit in labor.” 
These are fine and though concise almost universally true. Further the in- 
sistence on the evils of copying, and on the artist’s independence of the critic’s 
classifications are good things that make us regret the Professor’s confusion 
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more than ever; as does, too, his discriminate use of Male’s immense re- 
searches. 

In the literary articles, unfortunately so wandering as to be but slightly 
informative, there are many points one would like to discuss. But we have 
only space to ask why there is no mention of the splendid lyrics, Latin and 
vernacular, hymns, carols, and love-songs. In the article on ‘“Education” 
we must point out the foggy and inadequate treatment of universities, one 
of the chief bequests of the Middle Ages. Once more St. Thomas’ intellect- 
ualism is misrepresented; and the “Sentences” are called a substitute for 
the Bible! To counterbalance we must comment favorable on the discus- 
sion of aristocratic education and its importance. The articles on law are all 
spoiled by the usual mist. Professor Vinogradoff has seen fit to disgrace his 
learning still further by joining it to the wild, illogical thought of Fraser. 
Property left for religious purposes shows, he says, survival from the pagan 
belief that property would be needed in the next life! Also in common with 
other contributors, notably the writers on “Royal Power” and on “Political 
Theories,” he makes statements too definite about barbarian organizations. 

Though M. Le Bras gives a good, if again foggy, account of the Church’s 
condemnation of usury, neither he nor the writer on “Towns” seems to un- 
derstand that condemnation fully. The basic medieval principle was sound 
economics as well as good morality. Nothing for nothing; or more pe- 
dantically, no economic value must be demanded unless its equivalent be 
returned. ‘The error was that; as society became more complicated, theo- 
logians failed to see some economic values; they could only understand pro- 
duction when tangible things were produced. Hence they missed the 
economic values given by the forestaller, the merchant, the middleman, the 
money-lender and banker. ‘Their principle was sound and has never been 
altered; its application was at times unsound, and they had to discover the 
productivity of distribution and storage. The restrictions on trade, and the 
general policy of interference has even an economic value in the simpler 
society of the early Middle Ages. It did hamper production in the later 
centuries. It is a pity that Miss Power spoils a very good article by taking 
too seriously ascetic eloquence against women. Had she preached sermons, 
or delivered conferences she might have understood that it is easy to be un- 
measured in language when you wish to drive home some truth and know 
that your audience will not misunderstand a little forceful exaggeration. 
The same thing is true of the ascetic writer. There is an amazing theory in 
the article on “Towns.” Protestantism is the product of the towns, and 
monarchy the abettor of Catholicism! - This from an Englishman! What 
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would Queen Elizabeth say? Italy and the Rhineland were two districts 
where Protestantism was weak and yet nowhere in Europe was town-life 
more developed. Protestantism, not to be confused with its offspring in- 
fidelity, is the creation of absolute monarchs and dissolute monks. The last 
article, on “Political Theories,” which seeing that it is by an editor is sur- 
prisingly good, is spoiled by theory. There is a beautiful system excogitated 
to expound Papal development: St. Gregory VII was a spiritual zealot, 
who occasionally used violent language, and fought for spiritual purposes; 
then Innocent III was a good man, but kept one eye on this world, and so 
confused spiritual and temporal powers; finally Innocent IV gave up the 
squint and fixed this world alone, degrading the Papacy into being the in- 
strument of his temporal ambition. I think Mr. Jacob subscribes to this 
theory. The drawback is that it is wrong. Innocent IV was not a bad 
man. Innocent III was not squinting. St. Gregory was sane enough to 
know what he was doing. He was forced to distrust the civil power and 
to establish therefore the supremacy of the spiritual. Mr. Jacob says he 
was not trying to depress the regnum but the regem injustum. Immediately 
he cites from the magnificent letter to Hermann passages asserting that tem- 
poral power is of the devil, and that the exorcist, to say nothing of the 
priest, is above all kings. ‘This, says Mr. Jacob, does not mean what it 
seems to mean. Why, I do not know. ‘These citations could be backed up 
by hundreds of others, many from the same letter, the whole tone of which 
is conclusive. Circumstances forced Gregory to stress the essential inferiority 
of temporal power to spiritual; but he did stress this, and later theocratic 
views are based on his work. It is a bad blunder to say that Gregory wished 
to “delaicise” the clergy, and later Popes to clericalize the laity, implying 
that there was a change of policy. Both processes are consistent features of 
the same policy. Gregory to reform the world had first to purify the clergy, 
then his successors were able to elevate the laity. 

There are other details one would like to touch upon. But I trust I have 
said enough to justify my initial condemnation of the book. It is to be 
recommended only to those with enough knowledge to criticize independ- 
ently. Guesses are taken as facts, modern ideas worshipped as though re- 
vealed, the fads and fancies of the day are aired—the group-mind, the eccle- 
siastical intelligence, the free barbarian, dead Scholasticism, Fraserian religion. 
As usual they spoil the scholarship they accompany. For there is, be it ad- 
mitted, abundance of learning herein. But we must remember as Mr. Adam- 
son cites—““The greatest clerks are not the wisest men.” 

Henry Harrincton, M.A. 
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GEoRGE WASHINGTON’S RULES OF CIVILITY AND DECENT BEHAVIOUR IN 
CoMPANY AND CONVERSATION. Edited with an Introduction by Charles 
Moore. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. xv, 65. 


Tue Famiry Lire or GeorGE WASHINGTON. With an Introduction by 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt and with Illustrations. By Charles Moore. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. viii, 250. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, THE IMAGE AND THE Man. By W. E. Woodward. 
New York: Boni and Liveright, 1926. Pp. 460, xxxv. 


The approaching bicentenary (1932) of the birth of George Washington 
has set the presses turning out one book after another on America’s foremost 
national figure. 

That eminent publicist and academician, Georges Goyau, has recently in- 
dicated in his charming “Les Origines Religieuses du Canada’ certain inter- 
esting points of contact between the old Jesuit college of La Fléche in France 
and the excess of missionary zeal that gave to the world Jean Brebceuf and 
his fellow Jesuit martyrs of New France. Now, in “George Washington’s 
Rules of Civility,” edited by Charles Moore, head of the manuscript depart- 
ment of the Library of Congress, we find the venerable French institution 
again linking up, and in the most curious manner, with American history, 
through the share which it may be said to have had in the education of the 
first American President. Already in the “nifty” nineties Moncure D. Con- 
way had pointed out the Jesuit origin of the remarkable set of rules by which 
the youthful Washington learned at once the art of penmanship and that of 
gentlemanly conduct. Mr. Moore in the present edition of the rules has 
brought out new and interesting facts as to their provenance. They appear 
to have been compiled about 1595 at the college of La Fléche, were put into 
Latin by the Jesuit, Pére Perrin, at the college of Pont-a-Mousson and sub- 
sequently appeared in numerous French and English editions. The English 
version, based upon the French, was the work of Francis Hawkins and is 
said to have been composed by him at the incredibly early age of eight. Haw- 
kins later became a Jesuit, dying at Liége in 1681. Just how the hundred 
and ten rules of civility came into the hands of the boy Washington and 
whether they were adapted from the Hawkins text by himself or by someone 
else are open questions; but of their derivation from the English version of 
the Jesuit manual of politeness there can be no doubt, while of their forma- 
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tive influence on the character of Washington there appears to be unanimity 
of opinion among the biographers. Mr. Moore says: 


The fact that young Washington wrote out those rules before he was sixteen years 
old and that he practised them all his life has caused them to be regarded as one 
of the most important parts of his education. Undoubtedly they were; they expressed 
in concrete form the ambition which he always displayed, namely, by diligence to 
stand before the best of the earth and not before mean men. ‘Times have changed 
what is simply accidental in the rules, but the essence of them is as potent today as 
it was when they were compiled by the Jesuit priests of centuries ago. The boy of 
today who learns and practices them is fitted for any society anywhere. 


Washington’s title to greatness has lately become a matter of lively and 
even acrid controversy; but even the least sympathetic of his critics are ap- 
parently ready to see in him one of the best mannered men of history. If 
Wynken de Worde’s classic aphorism, “manners maketh the man,” furnishes 
a really adequate standard of appraisal, we are in a position to account very 
largely for the ease with which Washington towered high above the men of 
his day. 

Mr. Charles Moore, whose edition of the Rules of Civility we have just 
noticed, is an indefatigable collector of Washingtoniana. The latest fruit of 
his research, “The Family Life of George Washington,” embodies a consider- 
able measure of hitherto unpublished material. The purpose of the book, so 
the author assures us, is to show that its subject was “the finest gentleman of 
America” and its attitude is accordingly one of sustained reverence as indeed 
befits a work issued under the auspices of the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution. Tradition has somehow conceived him as an austere, aloofish, and 
by no means sympathetic sort of individual in the ordinary relations of social 
life. This book ought to dispel any such impression. In the intimacies of 
the home circle no one could have been more agreeable, affectionate even, and 
the lively reciprocated affection of the other members of his household would 
seem to be the proof of it. Washington was denied the blessing of children 
of his own; but he lavished by way of compensation a truly parental affection 
upon nephews and nieces, stepchildren and adopted children. ‘Few fathers,” 
so Moore comments, “could equal this step-father in all those qualities that 
go to make up the ideal parent.”” When John Parkes Custis, Martha Wash- 
ington’s son by her first husband, Daniel Parkes Custis, died shortly after 
Yorktown, Washington adopted his two younger children. Thereafter the 
rearing, education and settling in life of the pair, Nelly Custis and George 
Washington Parkes Custis, claimed no little solicitude on the part of the 
busy head of the Mount Vernon household. One gets in Mr. Moore’s book 
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edifying glimpses of Washington’s shrewd and patient handling of his adopted 
son, who was of an easy-going, indolent temper and in the end disappointed 
the high hopes entertained of him. 

It would be too much, perhaps, to say that the atmosphere of the Mount 
Vernon household was one of snobbery and aristocratic disdain of the com- 
mon people; but it is plain that there was little of the democratic manner 
about it. This situation was due probably more to Martha Washington than 
to her distinguished husband; on her side was wealth and the social prestige 
arising from connection with the Parkeses and Custises. —The common people 
had yet to vindicate their position as the backbone of American society; and 
there was, it would seem, scant sympathy for them on the part of the first 
lady of the land. After a presidential levee Martha Washington was heard to 
complain that the wall of her boudoir had been soiled “by the dirty fingers of 
the democrats”; and her grandchild, Nelly Custis, dismayed at the advent 
of the Jeffersonians to power, cculd write to a friend: “I have not as yet 
paid my annual visit to Washington, indeed there are too great a number of 
Democrats there for any person to be comfortable who has a natural antipathy 
to those animals.” For most Americans the military hero and statesman 
round out their conception of the man, Washington; it is the merit of Mr. 
Moore’s book that it allows us to view him, and at close range, from an 
entirely new angle. As the focus of a typical colonial household, typical at 
least in the upper social strata, and acquitting himself therein with high 
credit in-all the domestic relations, the pater patriae comes before us in more 
engaging guise than any we have known him under in the grim business of 
politics and war. All in all, a bright, accurate and highly readable volume, 
which will go far to picture for us the Washington that really was. 

Any one to whom “The Family Life of George Washington” should appear 
but another instance of conventional hero worship will find its adequate cor- 
rective in G. E. Woodward’s “George Washington, the Image and the Man.” 
It is a clever work, written with a certain journalistic ease, one almost says 
flippancy of manner, full of shrewd, penetrating analysis and always clearcut 
and intelligible in its judgments. The author has worked in the spirit of 
Othello’s instruction, “Nothing extenuate nor aught set down in malice.” 
His theory is that the real Washington has been obscured by the mass of 
myth and exaggeration which uncritical generations have permitted to gather 
around his memory. The traditional meticulous reverence of the average 
American for the Father of his Country creates no inhibitions in Mr. Wood- 
ward. It is not his design to belittle Washington; but his hand will not 
be stayed from pointing out and even stressing the limitations and less en- 
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gaging traits of his subject’s personality. He finds Washington “a thing-man” 
rather than “an idea-man’’; hard, practical, unimaginative, prosaic in tastes 
and outlook, not much concerned with the finer things of life, but very much 
concerned with material things as lands, crops, government, bonds and the 
accumulation of wealth. ‘His spiritual life was dim. He thought in mater- 
ial terms. The inner significance of peoples and events was beyond his range” 
(p. 455). Yet Mr. Woodward would not have us conclude that Washing- 
ton was not a great man; he was, but not for the reasons ordinarily assigned 
for his preeminence. He lacked military genius, intellectual force, breadth of 
view; but he was “great in all ordinary qualities,” in the qualities of the 
average American. “It was just in that quality that his greatness lay. He 
was the American common denominator, the average man deified and raised 
to the nth power” (p. 453). 

The fact of the matter is that the secret of Washington’s influence was at 
all times moral rather than intellectual. It was the supremely shaping and 
decisive influence of character in human affairs. He kept the Revolutionary 
armies together by sheer force of personality; and a contemporary, William 
Sullivan, is witness to the extraordinary “veneration and feeling of awe” in- 
spired by his very presence. Patience, industry, courage, kindliness, tact, self- 
discipline, method and system, these were outstanding Washingtonian traits. 
Matthew Arnold’s familiar dictum has it that “conduct is three-fourths of 
life.” The truth is, conduct is everything and measured by this standard 
Washington scored high in the game of life. At the same time one may 
maintain with Mr. Woodward that Washington was not what may be called 
a spiritual man. His aims, interests, preoccupations were distinctly material ; 
his virtues, while undeniably real were of the natural type. He certainly 
believed in a personal God and an overruling Providence; but if he was a 
believing Christian in any dogmatic sense of the term, the reviewer has yet 
to come across the evidence of it. In all his voluminous correspondence and 
diaries, so it has been said, the Saviour’s name does not once occur. On the 
testimony of his own minister, he never knelt when prayers were offered in 
church nor did he ever take Communion in the Episcopal Church of which 
he was nominally a member. Finally, he died without the ministrations of a 
clergyman, though there was ample time to summon one if he had so desired. 
The Deism on the French model professed by Thomas Jefferson and others 
of the Revolution was also, it would appear, the religion of George Wash- 
ington. 

The author, as will be gathered, is very much at pains to disclose the less 
edifying aspects, if such there be, of Washington’s career. Nothing could 
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be more gratifying than to see how successfully, on the whole, the latter’s 
moral character passes the rigid scrutiny. If so clever an advocatus diaboli as 
Mr. Woodward can find no more convincing data against Washington on 
the score of good morals than the meager details embodied in this volume, 
then one can only conclude that the reputation of our first President for per- 
sonal integrity must continue to stand high. As to the sinister interpretation 
placed by the author on the well-known Sally Fairfax letter, the most that 
can be said for it is that it is plausible; but there is room for other and more 
generous interpretations. All in all, ““Washington the Image and the Man” 
presents no serious grounds for discounting the exceeding high regard with 
which tradition has surrounded the memory of our foremost national hero; 
only it dissipates (or tends to dissipate) certain conventional and probably 
unwarranted estimates of the man, leaving his historic and universally accepted 
title to greatness resting on perfectly solid and substantial ground. 
GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN, §. J. 


LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY 


A History OF THE CUBAN REPUBLIC, A StuDY IN HispANic-AMERICAN 
Pouitics. By C. E. Chapman. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. 


$5.00. 


Pitfalls lie in wait for the one who attempts the perilous task of writing 
contemporary history, as none knows better than Dr. Chapman. He disarms 
all criticism at the start by informing his readers that the material on the 
Republic of Cuba is already more than any man could read in ten thousand 
years. Hence tribute should be paid to the courage of one who could devote 
three years to abstracting from this mass of documents and material such data 
as eighteen years of experience in and about Hispanic-America had led him 
to consider deserving of comment. He narrows his field to the political, but 
soon finds that politics are very closely trailed by economic and social con- 
siderations. Indeed his study is much more a survey of Cuban character, as 
he sees it, than of political history, which perhaps accounts for the discursive 
and leisurely style in which the book is written; and it were well to keep that 
fact in mind when reading and criticizing the work. 

His picture is gloomy enough—a state of going from bad to worse, until 
what is worse must be described in terms of good in order to get the full flavor 
of the worst. Amid the details of political corruption and social decadence 
that his account of independent Cuba reveals, the average reader is apt to 
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be confused as to the meaning of it all, for his book is far more interesting 
for what it does not say than for what it does. He does not fail to observe 
that the outstanding factor in Cuban affairs is the United States, and he 
admits that in the relations between the two the United States was and is 
frankly experimenting. The implications of this are not made so obvious. 
Cuba restless under the rule of Spain, moved by the Spanish Liberal trend 
of the sixties and seventies, in two minds as to whether her welfare would 
better be secured from the mother country or from her more immediate 
neighbor, was suddenly plucked from the careless hands of Spain, much as 
the amateur grasps the nettle. —The American had at hand only two prin- 
ciples, dating from the time of John Adams, with which to solve the problem: 
one that Cuba was not to be annexed, at least immediately, and the other 
that Cuba was to have no relations with any other country which would run 
counter to the interests of the United States. Outside of this Cuba was to 
be free to organize her shattered fortunes as she pleased. As Napoleon once 
remarked out of his wide experience: “In order to govern, it is not necessary 
to pursue a more or less perfect theory, but to build with the materials which 
are under one’s hand; to submit to necessities and to profit by them.” ‘The 
United States furnished the theory, but no one has taken the latter sugges- 
tion and come forward to do the constructive work which is so very necessary 
for Cuba. 

Of the thirty-one delegates elected to the Constitutional convention all but 
one were members of the more radical revolutionists, and from these have 
come the majority of leaders prominent ever since. It does seem as if in her 
relations with Latin-American countries the United States has the persistent 
ill luck to become associated with the poorest elements of these countries. This 
peculiar phenomenon, however, did not disturb General Wood, for his in- 
structions were that a constitution was to be framed and adopted and the 
relations between the United States and Cuba to be formulated. This two- 
fold task was definitely his. 

This last became the dominant issue, has remained so and is not yet settled 
to the satisfaction of the Cubans. The issue here is one of those abstract 
points that so rarely interest American thinkers. What is the status of 
Cuba’s sovereignty? How does the Permanent Treaty fit in with the prin- 
ciples and practice of international law? Is Cuba an ally, a protectorate, a 
dependency? Or in plainer language, is Cuba part of the United States or 
not? Nobody knows, but until the question is definitely resolved, the Cubans 
will be forever uneasy politically. Whether this has any bearing on why the 
better class of Cubans remain aloof from politics, is not decided by Dr. Chap- 
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man. He considers that the Hispanic-Americans have the fatal habit of acting 
without considering the consequences of their actions. But in all fairness it 
might be asked, did the authors of the Joint Resolution of 1898 foresee the 
Proclamation of President Taft, dated September 29, 1906? (The wording 
of this, by the way, well repays study.) What this looked like to the Cubans 
was very much like asking the government to abdicate before armed insurrec- 
tion. What it would look like to Senator Platt and Mr. Root, may be guessed 
from various statements of theirs. The first bluntly remarked on one occa- 
sion that the Cuban constitution was not sufficient guarantee for a stable 
government; it needed the substructure of the Permanent Treaty. ‘The lat- 
ter wrote in a letter to Wood on April 3, 1901, that the Platt amendment 
was not synonymous with intermeddling or interference, but a formal act to 
preserve Cuban independence, to maintain the government and to give ade- 
quate protection to life and property and to discharge the obligations of the 
Treaty of Paris. How this was to be done without intermeddling and inter- 
fering, even the invaluable wisdom of Mr. Root could find no words to ex- 
plain. Nor have later spokesmen for American public opinion fared any 
better. 

Dr. Chapman now proposes as an explanation that there was more than 
principle to account for United States action. International complications 
had something to do with it, but just what these were and why the United 
States was “not nearly so free to do as she pleased in 1906 as she might be 
today” is still a mystery. Any political history of Cuba, no doubt, is bound 
to be somewhat lopsided until the historian is free to wander at will among 
the archives, now closed or unavailable, of all those countries to whom the 
fact that Cuba is “‘the key of the United States” is of interest. At present 
the most that can be said of this question of Cuban-American relations has 
been said by a Cuban whom Dr. Chapman does not name, but accepts as 
fairly representative of the better Cuban views: the United States hesi- 
tates to take firm action in regard to political conditions in Cuba for fear that 
it will be criticized for imperialistic actions and because it is unwilling to take 
responsibility for a definite program. Hence the Republic of Cuba is on the 
verge of collapse. In other words the United States reigns but it does not 
rule. More than once has Spanish irony been pleased to mock our ineptitude. 
Cuban politics, no less than windmills, may point a moral. To probe the 
motives behind American action whether in 1898, under Magoon, or under 
Crowder, requires a survey of politics in the United States, and on this phase 
of the problem, Dr. Chapman is discreetly silent, perhaps because the trail 
would lead too far afield into economics. There are not evidently sufficient 
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available sources to estimate the services of either of these two or even of Mr. 
Frank Steinhart’s importance in Cuban affairs, though Dr. Chapman considers 
that his conclusions, drawn mostly from newspaper accounts and from con- 
verse with eyewitnesses will not be materially changed when more formal 
documents are consulted. This conviction, of course, awaits the ultimate 
verdict from historical research. 

The next great problem is the constitution and the way in which the Cubans 
have “debauched it.” Few would agree with the author’s opinion that the 
United States would get along equally as well with the Cuban constitution 
as with her own, while the Cubans would fail even with that of the United 
States. The difference is due wholly to the “differences in the two peoples.” 
The attempt to mix traditions, to cross political principles, to play with 
vocabularies, to jumble up civil codes and constitutions and treaties, succeeds 
with no people. That corruption follows in the wake of the attempt should 
surprise no one, though the tale of that which fills the greater part of the book 
is sufficiently appalling. At times the author would seem to be missing his 
point. ‘There must be some explanation of such total political depravity 
beyond the deficiencies of the Hispanic-American character and its complete 
lack of affinity with that of the Anglo-Saxon. And how does such a wretched 
class in power yet manage to pile up those imposing figures of trade? Between 
1900 and 1904 the average volume of trade reached about $136,000,000. 
In 1924 it was $725,000,000. Is it to be found in this cryptic description of 
Zayas? Apart from corruption, “Zayas could be counted upon to take a 
sound, conservative and generally correct stand. Business interests were not 
particularly hostile to him.” Any one who could be so extremely clever as 
to keep sound business interests divorced from an orgy of graft, certainly 
deserves a memorial statue, whether he is represented as mounted on a chivo 
or not. 

Dr. Chapman is not more successful in explaining the peculiar Cuban- 
Hispanic-American character, probably because he does not understand the 
origin and modifications of Spanish social and political traditions. That the 
Spanish tradition places the welfare of the family above the welfare of the 
state, and considers the question of authority in government as of more im- 
portance than whether 20, 49 or 99 per cent of the voters turn out on elec- 
tion day, has its roots in something deeper than vagaries of character differ- 
ences. It would be well worth while for students of Latin-America not only 
to engage in research on this point, but also to discover the origin of the per- 
version of these traditions. That Dr. Chapman was at least on the way to a 
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proper approach to this problem is shown by his inclusion of chapters on edu- 
cation and social conditions, though the treatment of the former is feeble, 
while in his handling of the latter he misses the point of his own remark, 
that “the Church seems to have lost its grip in Cuba.” Nevertheless for the 
reader who objects to his conclusions, Dr. Chapman has most kindly pro- 
vided a critical bibliography which in itself is a distinct achievement and will 
further the labors of future historians. 


Marie R. Mappen, M. A. 
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